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The New-York and “rie Railro«d Com- 
pany bave decided upon Dunkirk, as the 
termiuating poiat of their road, upou Lake 


Erie. 





ROTARY ENGINE.—AVERY’S PATENT. 


This Engine has now been in successful 
operation for more than four years, and to 
use the significant expression of Dr. Jones, 
Editor of the Journal of the Franklin Insti- 
tute, “ it has not yet exhibited the first sym- 
toms of decline’’—but it has, we may truly 
say, convinced many of the most determined 
unbelievers in its usefulness and ecounmy— 
and become almost a universal favorite—so 
strong and general are the convictions ot 
its value, and so great and increasing are 
the demands for its use, that measures have 
been taken, to employ a large number of 
_ mechanics in its manufacture as soon as 
the necessary buildings and machinery can 
be prepared for the purpose. 

A company has been formed and a loca- 
tion fixed upon at Newsurcw on the Hud- 





son river, about sixty mils from this city— 
and buildings sufficient to accommodate one 
handred men will be erected this fall ; in the 
meantiine, however, the manufacture will 
be carried on in this city on a smallscale. | 





IMPROVEMENTS OF THE ALLEGANY RIVER 
The following cireular only reached us on 
the 3d of October, and we are not therefore 
able to give it as early an insertion as could 
be desired ; we will, however, endeavor to 
make the most of the time which remains. 


and we call upon, and would respec‘fully 
urge, all interested to do their duty to them- 
selves and to the public. 


‘‘ GenTLEMEN—Pursuant to a resolution 
adopted ata convention held at Warren, 
Pa., on the 6th instant, a General Conven- 
tion of Delegates from the several counties 
in New-York and Pennsylvagia interested 
in the improvement of the Allegany River, 
will be held at Olean on Thursday, the 19th 


* Ouean, Catraraucus County, 
September, 17, 1836. 


. 


\| To the Editors of the Railroad Journal : 





The improvement of the Allegany river is 
now a matter of great importance to this 


\eity, and especially to the whole valley of 


the Mississippi. 

The period is near at hand when the New- 
York and Erie Railroad will be in readiness 
|for the transportation of merehandise from 


river and to Lake Erie at all seasans of the 
year; and it is therefore important that such 
improvements should be made in the naviga- 
tion of this river as will enable those mer- 
chants, residing on tne waters flowing into 
the Mississippi, to avail themselves of the 
ea ly navigation of the Ohio river, direct 
from our own city. Thiscan be done at a 
small expense when compared with its 
great importance ; and we do not fear con- 
tradiction when we Say it will be done and 
at no distant day—yet it is highly important 
that the proper measures should be devised, 
snd therefore, that judicious men should be 
selected from this city and every county in 
this State at all interested in this important 
improvment. 

This city especially should be ably repre- 
sented—and the counties along the line or 
the Erie Railroad between here and Olean, 
Orange county, and the village of Newburgh 
especially ahould send delegates to the Con- 


this city to the head waters of the Allegany || 


of October next. The improvement of the 
| River isa work of great importance to our 
| 


Sta e. as wellasthose bordering upon the 
| doubt not that itean be improved in such a 
iD 





River, and through which it passes; and we 
| Manner as to enable steamboats to ascend it 
as far as Olean, at a trifling expense, when 
;compared with the benefits which would ac- 
jerue to the country from such :mprovemeut. 
Tue New-York and Erie Railroad and Ole- 
'aaand Rochester Canal when completed 
will form a junction with the River at this 
point, and in connection with it, will com- 
plete a line of interna] water communiea- 
tion from New-York to New-Orleans, open- 
ing a safe and expeditious channel for trade 
between the northern and southern States. 
We regard the project as being of a nation- 
al character, and request your co-operation 
jin the effort to procure appropriations*frém 
| Congress for the purpose of prosecuting the 
proposed improvements. Meetings have‘al- 
'lready been held in several counties and de- 
legates appointed to the convention 'to"be 
|held at this place. As it is desirable’ that 
||every in'ormation should he collected which 
relates to the subject, and that all who are 
Jinterested should give their opinions and a@s- 
sistance towards it, we invite the inbabitants 

of your county to take euch menstres'‘im- 
|| mediately as shall be necessary to secure a 
representation therefrom in the proposed 
General Convention. ‘ 

Pespe tfully, your obedient servants, 
Freperiox S. Martin, 
Daviw Dar, ae 
BensamMin CHAMBERLAIN; 
Henry Bayan, 








vention to be held at Olean, on the 19th 





inst.,—as Stated in the following circular—| 


Horace Jacogs, 
Corresponding Committee.” 
































































The following affurds us a double gratifi- 
cation. We rejoice not only whem the | 

it of enterprise and improvement goes fo 
but also when able and competent men are 
entrusted with the execution of such im. 
pr veinents, 

We rcjoice, to find that the people of 
Richland county, have secured the services 
of one of our most energetic engineers, 
Col. Bet. 


MANSFIELD AND NEW-HAVEN RAILROAD. 


We would call the attention of our read- 
ers to the fact that the prel minary surveys 
for this important ruad are now rapidly pro- 

ressing, uoder the charge of Col. James 
fi. Bell, the distinguished-engimeer of the 
Mad River and Lake Er.e railroad; as far 
as it has progressed, the results of the sur- 
vey, ve are told, have proved highly satis. 
factory, even more su than had’been at first 
anticipited, 

‘Tae report and estimate of Col. Bell will 
be looxed forward to with great anxiety bs 
the citizens of this place and vicinity, to 
whom the competion of this road will af- 
ford those facitities for forwarding to the 
lake shore, at Sandusky city, that would 
make Mansfield the great focus, at which 
would centre an immense trade, and con- 
ceiirate large capital. The agricultural 
products of Riciland county are not proba- 
bly surpassed, either in.quautity or value, 
by those of any other county in the State; 
yet from its position in rela'ion to its dis. 
tanee from the lake shore and the canal, 
there is no county upon which the tax for 
ttansporiation falls su heavily. 

The completion of this railroad, would, 
in connexion with the New-Haven and 
Mpnroevill railroad, the survey of which 
has just béea completed, and the Monrve- 
ville and Sandusky city railroad, now al. 
most fiaished, open at all seasons of the 
year an outletto one of the finest harbors 
oa Lake Erie. 

That these reasons, should no other exist, 
are abundantly sufficient to prompt our 
citizens generally through the county, to 
interest themselves in forwarding this work, 
no reasonable man, we think, can doubt.— 
But there is another mducement, that 
should urge uson. It is the fear of losing 
that high station which Richland couuty 
has held among her neighbors, for her ag- 
ricultural wealth, her activity and enter- 
prise. Our neighbors all round us, are 
pushing onward with giant strides in the 
cause of internal improvement, by rail- 
roads and canals. Already has Wuroe 














county her two railroads nearly finished, 
terminating at Sandusky city. Seneca and} 
Crawford counties, are reaping a benetit in, 
the rapid advance in the price of their lands! 
and agricultural products, by the energetic} 
progress of the Mad River and Lake Erie) 
railroad. Wayne and Lorain counties will, 
rest ‘not until their Black River canal is 
finished ; and Knox county is concentrat- 
. ing all her energies in the construction of 
ber canal down the Owl Creek. Let us 
not, then, be backward in this en‘erprise, 
but rouse ourselves as becomes us, and 
Richland county will not be the last in the 
coated r-{ Richland Whig.) 





We insert the following, more for the 
sake of showing the rivalry existing be- 
tween the different railroa’s in England, 
than for any information or use in the tes- 





“tingony itself. 





' This evidence is brought by “the line 
without tunnels,” against “the line with 
tunnels.” 

A very slight examination will serve to 
show the utter worthlessness of this evi- 
dence—many-points being in absolute con- 
tradiction—such as the extreme heat, and 
extreme cold, testified to by the same phy- 
sician. Many other parts are equally ab- 
surd. 

Tobe sure, tunnels are to be avoided, 
from considerations of economy, of money 
and of time—but not from the reasons giv- 
en below. Indeed, we cannot but remark, 
that in all the testimony on the subject of 
railroads, &c., before the House of Com- 
mons, there is constantly to be found a 
must puerile state of feeling and knowledge. 

We would advise, most respectfully, that 
the next time such a subject is before them, 
that the House of Commons send for an 
American Engineer, instead of listening to 
the mass of nonsense usually offered. 

From the New-York Anjerican. 
DANGER TO HEALTH OF TUNNELS. 

The following examination of Physicians 
before a Committee of the House of Com. 
mons, respecting the insalubrity of ‘Tun- 
nels, iscurious at least. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that these examinations 
were elicited by a rival associatiun. 


BrigHToN RaAiLRoap.—The proprietors 
of the railroad without a tunnel, have cir- 
culated the following ‘ Medical reasois, 
independent of superior engineering and 
other grounds, for recommending the 
Brighton railroad without tunnels to the 
adoption of the public.” 

Extracted from the evidence of gentle- 
men, eminent in science and of great pro- 
fessional experience, given before the Com 
mittee of the House of Lords, on Tuesday, 
the 26th of July. 

Sir Anthony Carlisle, Vice President of 
the College of Surgeons, &c., has been a 
public practitioner about 44 years. 

“The difference of temperature in tun- 
nels will expose persons inhealth to the 
common affection notoriously termed catch- 
ing cold, the source of other disorders.— 
On persons of weak constitution, or who 
are invalids, passing through a tunnel will 
cause more striking and more remarkable 
effects.—Would not permit one of my pa- 
tients to go to Brighton by a railway that 
had a tunnel in it.—Certainly would dis- 
suade any patient froia subjecting himself 
to such perils.—It is impossible to change 
the.atnosphere in a tunnel six hundred 
yards long.—T he air isa commixiure, with 
other gaseous substances ; it is also a damp 
air.” ; 

On cross examination—“ The transition 
would endanger a person, even during the 
duration of one minute, I have known a 
person become erysipelitic from a minute’s 
exposure tothe air. I say that in the tran. 
sit of only one minute he is in peril, and I 
would not so expose myseif.” 

Re-vxamined—“ Sulphuretted, carburet- 
ted, and carbonic gasses, would be emitted 
from the burning of coke; and the vapor 
of the steam would be condensing, and 
would keep the atmosphere damp, with ef. 
fluvia of passengers, &c.; so that a quan. 
tity of stationary or stagnant air would re- 
main impregnated with poisonous gases ; 

“ with scarlet fever, or the small 





it might 
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pox.” And “there must be a progre 
accumulation of unwholesome or unsafe 
atmosphere within the tunael.—I know a 
minute is quite sufficient to produce catarr! » 
—I would not send a person with diseased 
lungs through a tuonel.—It would be a 
great public benefit to have a railroad co. + 

veyance for invalids withouta tunnel.” 
r. James Johnson, one of the physi- 
cians of his Majesty, of 18 years’ practice. 
“The difference of temperature in a tun- 
nel (such as on Stephenson’s line) would 


|be upwards of 20 degrees.— Would not ate 


vise any person of delicate health to trav- 
el through it.—It would verp often be inju- 
rious, because we very seldom have a vi- 
cissitude equal to that in a whole day ; and 
we know that the vicissitudes of tempera- 
ture, and drought, and moisture, are the 
chief causes of pulmonary complaints, and 
many others, such as rheumatisins; and 
erys:pelas is sometimes produced by it.— 
The reverberation would be tremendous 
with a locomotive engine, and give a very 
great shock to delicate people-—Would not 
send persons liable to affections in the heart 
or head through those tunnels. —Would nct 
send a delicate lady by a railroad of this 
sort.—Nor a lady in a state of pregnancy ; 
would advise her not to go by it.—The e 
would be very considerable inconvenience 
from the heat of the engine, independently 
of any gas, or any deleterions atmosphere. 
—I think it impossible to alter the temper- 
ature.” 

Dr. A. Todd ‘Thomson, another eminent 
physician, and high medical authority, Pro. 
fessor of Materia Medica to the London 
University, 35 years’ practice. 

“Thinks the change of temperature, in 
passing through the tunnels, would be e3- 
tremely injurious to persons of susceptible 
habits, to dyspeptics, to convalescents from 
disease, to persons affected with pulmonary 
complaints.—Would not, as far as his influ. 
ence extended, permit patients to go to 
Br-ghton by a tunnel railroad.” 

Dr. Augustus Sayer, a physician of 15 
years’ prac ize. 

*“ For invalids, tunnel travelling would 
be decidedly prejudicial—Would produce 
colds and rheumatic complaints.” 

John Propert, Esq., a general practition- 
er, in extensive practice nore than 20 years. 

“'fhe change of temperature in tunnels 
would be trying to all ; but certainly more 
so to those who are susceptible, or to oth- 
ers suffering from any complaint.—The 
burning of coke, or coal, is very prejudicial 
to health generally ; but more so when con- 
fined within the wails of a tunnel.-—A tun* 
nel never could be made perfectly clear of 
noxious air, arising from the passage of a 
steam carriage. —Should decidedly object 
to patents travellng through a tunnel.— 
The impression that might be made by 
half a minute, or a minute, might be equal 
in a debilitated constitution, to the effect 
produced in half an hour.—Has known in. 
stances of persons having caught so severe 
a cold from change of temperaiure, that 
they have lost their life.—Would prefer any 
way to that by tunnels.” 

dward Clery n Griffiths, in extensive 
general practice 24 years. 

* Would not send invalids to travel by a 
railroad in which there were tunnels.— 
Went through one last year between Whit- 
stable and Canterbury 5 aod from experi- 
ence, declares, it ‘ would be extremely dap- 
gerous toa person in delicate health.’—The 
cold was very severe, and affected the skin 
and eyes.” 

Other witnesses, medical gentlemen, Pro- 





fessors of Chemistry, &c., were present 10 
a 
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be Called’; but the fur-going was deemed| 
sifficient. 

For these very conclusive and irrefraga- 
ble reasons against tunnels,on a roadc ief- 
ly intended for passengers, it is humbly con- 
ceived that the report of their Lordships’ 
Committee will be in favor of the liae 
which is free from such cogent objections. 





From the Morning (Montreal) Courier. 

We have been favored with rather copious 
notes on the subject of the contemplated 
Railroad from Wellington Square, at the 
head of Lake Ontairo, to Goderich, on Lake 
Huron. This undertaking we introduced 
to the notice of our readers about twelve 
months ego ; and since then, an Act of In- 
corporation has been obtained for it, from 
the Upper Canada Legislature. Our pre- 
vious estimation of its advantages, every 
day only tends to increase and heighten, 
and amidst the several rival projects, with 
nearly the same ends in view, that have 
been started, this, in our conscientious be- 
lief, still maintains the supremacy. We are 
far enough removed from the scene of the 
projected undertaking, and its competitors, 
to be unbiassed by local or party considera- 
tions, in the opinions we may entertain o. 
any of thern ; and yet we are not placed at 
too great a distance to be uninfluenced by 
the success of one or all. Our immediat 
object, however, is to exhibit a view of the 
claims upon public support of the Welling- 
ton Square and Goderich Railroad, or, as 
it is designated in its charter, the Ontairo 
and Huron Railroad. 

In estimating the value of any Railway 
project, the first consideration is to calcu- 
late the probable amount of business which| 
will be done on the proposed route—to as-| 
certain that the traffic on it will be sufficient! 
to secure a reasonable profit on the capital | 
expended in its construction, and cover all| 
expenses for repairs. This once satisfac-| 
tcrily ascertained, the project loses its 
doubtful character ; it then becomes ra- 
tional, and promises to be as certainly profi- 
table to its projectors and beneficial to the 
community as any thing in the womb of fu- 
turity can possibly be. On looking in this 
light, at the projected Ontairo and Huron 
Railroad, a superabundance of evidence 
presents itself, to satisfy the most sceptical 
that the traffic between the great inland 
seas it would connect is now immense, and 
doubtless, at no distant day will exceed all 
present calculation; and that were this 
railroad in operation, it would command, 
by its superiority in many respects to all 
other means of transport at present in exist- 
ence between the proposed points, a very 
large proportion of this traffic. In saying, 
indeed, that this undertaking proposes to 
open a direct communication between the 
head of Lake Ontairo and Lake Huron, its 
value can be at once appreciated by all,| 
who have watched the tide of commerce 
and population that is pouring to the Far 
West, and daily increasing in volume and 
velocity. The country bordering and be- 
yond Lakes Huron and Michigan, which 

* shall be brought within the immediate range 
of this Railroad, is famed for the fertility of 
its soil, and, according to estimation, could 
support a population‘of from twenty to thir- 
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ty millions of souls. The only convenient| 


route at present to this regi »n, both for the 
thousands of emigrants fom the eastern 
States, and for those from Europe, that are 
flocking to it, is by the Hudson and Erie 
Canal, Lake Erie, River Detroit, Lake St. 
Clair, &c. ; and the enormous revenue of 
the canal, the crowded wharves of Builalo, 
the number and capacity of the steamboats 
and other shipping on Lake Erie, all prove 
the vast amount of traffic between the 
Western States and Territories on the one 
side, and the Eastern States, Canada and 
Europe, on the other. Now, it cannot 
surely be doubted that the Ontario and 
Huron Railroad, which, as we sball pre- 
sently show, would be greatly superior in 
point of expedition, cheapness and safety to 
the extisting route, would engage a large 
share of business. We should deem it 
useless to dwell upon this point, did not the 
reasonableness of the undertaking entirely 
depend upon it; and hence the probability 
of its being executed, with advantage to the 
capitalist and to the country. 

‘The project receives further supportfrom 
the fact that two rival ones have been set 
on foot. It is proposed to construct a Rail- 
road from Toronto to Lake Huron, or rather 
to Georgian Bay, with its shallows and 
islands, leading into that Lake ; and also 
one from Dundas to Goderich, the very 
point at which the Road under considera- 
tion is to terminate. The Hamilton and 
Detroit Railway, likewise aims at securing 
a portion of the Western trade. Whatever 
may be the respective merits of these routes, 
and we may say more of them anon, their 
projection demonstrates the existence of a 
very general conviction, that a Railway be- 
tween Huron and Ontario would be profi- 
table, and that it would prove no visionary 
scheme. , 

Still 1egarding the Huron and Ontario 
Railroad merely as a means of transit be- 
tween these Lakes, we shall now proceed 
to point out some of its astonishing advan- 
tages over the route by Buffalo. ‘To reach 
any port on Lake Huron, say Goderich, 
from the Head of Lake Ontario, by Buffalo, 
it is necessary to ercounter the boisterous 
navigation of Lake Erie, the rapids of the 
River Detroit, the crooked channel and 
shallow waters of Lake St. Clair, and the 
river of the same name, and traverse a por- 
tion of Lake Huron—thus passing over a 
distance of not less than 450 miles. By 
the proposed road, the travelling distance 
would be reduced to 100 miles. It may 
be safely presumed, that these 100 miles 
could be traversed at a cheaper rate than 
the 450. 

Again, the saving of time would be im- 
mense. Hours would suffice for what it 
now takes as many days to accomplish, 
even by the aid of steamboats. But in the 
transport of merchandize, the difference 
would be still greater. At present, a sail 
vessel from Oswego consumes on an aver- 
age from eighteen to twenty-four days to 
reach a port on Lake Huron, as far in ad- 
vance as Goderich. At this dilatory rate 
is the bulk of merchandize and agricultural 
produce transported between those Lakes. 
With the contemplated Railroad, however, 












in operation, and the substitution of stean « 
boat; for sailing vessels, on Lake Ontairo, 
the same point on Lake Huron could be 
reached in twenty-fonr hours, including en 
allowance of from four to five hours in tke 
transhipment of goods. 

That the Ontario and Huron Railroad 
would attract from our neighbors a large 
share of the carrying trade, at present al- 
most entirely monopolized by the Hudsom 
and Erie Canal, cannot be doubted, not 
only in consequence of its superior advan- 
tages, but also inconsequence of the: e icts 
inconveniences experienced on the present 
route. At Buffalo harbor, for instance, the: 
narrowness of the Lake, combined with the 
heavy current near the mouth of the hare 
bor, constantly setting down the Niagara 
River, frequently causes a detention of fronr 
one to three weeks to sailing vesse's, wait~ 
ing for a fair wmd. The navigation also 
of Lake Erie is frequently from four to five 
weeks later in being open, than on the 
other Lakes. So that merchants at Chica~ 








go, on the West ard South shores of Lake 
Michigan, Saginaw Bay, Green Bay, or in 
the North-western States or Territories, 
could receive their goods by the projected 
Railroad, six or seven weeks earlier than 
at present, which circumstance would cer- 
tainly induce them to give a preference to* 
the new route. 
The advantages of this read may be still 
further seen, by regarding the vast effect it, 
taken in connection with other impreve- 
ments now in progress, would have itr 
changing the cirection of the intercourse: 
between several of the greatest Commercial 
cities on this continent, and the North-- 
western States and Territcries. From 
New- Zork, for instance, to Goderich, and 
hence to any point on Lakes Erie or Mich- 
igan, the route and the time occupied in 
traversing it; would be as follows :— 


% j : 10 hours, by 
New-York to Albany, say 150 miles ¢ sinncatiend . 
Albany to Utica, thence to 1 
Oswego, allowing 14 hours yon es 
For det :ntion, " i 
Oswego toWellington Square t 15 hours, by 
at 12 miles per hour, 180 do. steamboat... 
Wellington Square to Gode- 6 hours by 
rich, 100 do. Railroad. 
Miles, 600 41 hours. 


The Railroad between Bostonand Alba- 
ny will bring the former into the same.route 
as New-York, andshould the contemplated: 
Railroad between Lake. Champlain and 
Ogdensburgh be constructed, it will be 
another feeder to the Ontuiro and Huren 
Railway. It is almost unnecessary to re 
mark, that when the improvements of the 
St. Lawrence are completed, the trade to 
and from the West, will be still more drawm 
in our direction, and in that of the Railway 
in question. 

We have hitherto been regarding the 
proposed Ontairo and Huron Railway, in 
the sole light of an expeditious mode of 
communication between Lakes Qntarie 
and Huron, and as a convenience which 
the inhabitants on their borders and emi- 
grants from a distance, would very gladly 











avail themselves of. But, although in this 
view alone, the project could be not only 


justified, but holds out‘a mest profitable in 











Veatment for capi ; yet it is not the 
Only one in which it ought to be examined, 
Or in which alone it appears to good advan- 
tage. The Railroad will pass through one 
of the richest districts of Upper Canada, 
whose merchandize and surplus produce 
would be transported along it, and thus in- 
crease its revenues. To the landholders 
and farmers of the district within a short 
distance of the road, it would be of incalcu- 
lable benefit. [t would increase the value 
of their lands ; it would, for instance, ena- 
ble the farmer to convey his grain to market 
at a far less expense than at present. It is 
calculated that to take wheat to market 
either By sleighing or carting costs about 
74d. per bushel for a distance of 30 miles, 
when by Railroad, it could be conveyed the 
samedistance for1$d. In the case supposed 
an acre of land that produced 20 bushels 
of wheat would, in consequence of the fa- 
cility of transport, become ten shillings of 
more value annually to its owner. A pro- 
portionate saving would be effected in 
every other case. In this view of the sub- 
ject, we conceive that the Upper Canada 
Land Company, which possesses 1,100,000 
acres of land in that quarter, and the other 
proprietors there, are deeply interested in 
the success of the undertaking, and ought 
most strenuously to exert themselves to 
secure its immediate completion. 

Upon the whole then, whether we view 
the likelihood of this undertaking, when 
completed, intercepting a large portion of 
the transit trade between the Western and 
Eastern portions of this continent, or of 
its creating business for itself in the fertile 
district, which is now making rapid strides 
in population and wealth, where it will be 
located, the prospect is cheering—the con- 
viction strengthens, that if any railroad ever 
paid the stockholders, this will. 

We must bring these remarks to a close, 
without being able to give a comparative 
view of the advantages which the Ontairo 
and Huron Railroad, from Wellington 
Square to Goderich, possesses over the 
rival projects to which we have alluded.— 
We would add only one more observation, 
viz., that the proposed route is remarkably 
favorable to the construction of a Railroad. 





From the New-York American. 
NEW-YORK AND ERIE RAILROAD 
COMPANY. ‘- 

From the forthcom ng Report, made at the second 
annual meeting of the stockholders, on the 291! 
ultimo, by James G. Kina, President of the Com- 
pany, which is to be published at theirrequest, wear 
enabled to prerent the fo!lowing summury outline, 
which we doubt not will he highly gratifying to the 
friends of this great National work. 

1. The route of the road has been materially 
shortened and its grades improved, with t adding 
to its estimated expense. The Directors have 
deemed it sound policy to revise with the utmost 
care, the survey of the road, to discover the best and 
eheapest line, believing it more advantagcous to 
hasten the work during the next and the suc- 
ceeding year after the surveys shall have been per- 
fected, than to encounter the hazard of making 
mistakes by tov precipitate selections of the route. 
The laborious examinations made by their Engi- 
neer Department, which has been greatly strength- 


erially reduced and improved ; and 2.1, that t!« 





ened in numbers and talent during the present year, 





have already resulied in showing, Ist, that te 
grades of acclivity, especially in the counties « 
thatauque and Allegany, and to 4 cous™Merable cd: 
grce also in Sullivan and Orange, my bs very mia 


tunnel which had been thonght necessary in piss- 
ing the Shawangunk Ridge, and also the incline: 
plane at Lake Erie, (and which were in fact, the 
mly constructions at all formidable as to expense, 
slong the whole line.) nay be albozether dispensee 
vith, The length of the whole route trom the Hud- 
-on river to Lake Evie, will probably be reduce: 
‘rom 433 m'les, as first surveyed, to less than 440 
miles,—and the expense of transportation, both in 
time and money, lessened ina still greater ratio. 

2. The cost of the road, (including the necessary 
vehicles,) ia the first annul report, (made tas: 
year,) was estimated at $5,474,000—to which the 
Directors, for greater caution, then added, for con- 
tingencies, $526,000—making the total of six mil- 
lions, Of this sum, $2,817,000 was estimated for 
the grading, and $1,857,000 for superstructure. 
To test the correctness of those estimates as to 
the grading, the Board, in November last, put un- 
der actual contract one of the most rugged and dif- 
ficult sections ulong the whole route, embracing the 
40 miles on the bank of the Delaware river, from 
the village of Deposit to the C vlikvon creek. This 
portion of the line was sek cted, not only in order to 
subject the estimates to that severe trial, but he- 
cause this section of the route being marked out 
by nature by the course of the river, admutt-d o! 
no variation, and required no further survey. The 
expense of grading had been estimated at $366,000, 
bui it was actually taken by 24 rspeetable cun- 
tractors for $313,000, They are proce: d ng satis- 
fac.orily in performing these contrac’s, and have 
alrendy done work to an amount exceeding 
$70,000. 

Imm-diate!y after putting this section under con- 
tract, to wit, on the 5th of November, 1835, at sun- 
rise, on th: bank of the D: laware, opposite De; osit, 
the President of the Company, with a Committee of 
the Directors, actually commenced the great work, 
without ceremony or unnecessary parade, in the 
presence of a numerous assemblage of the citizens 
of that vicinity, who united heartily in the ander- 
taking, and who then displayed, as the great body 
of their fellow-citiz:ns have uniformly done 
throughout the whole line, the utmost zeal and 
spirit in promot'ng the progress of the enterprise. 

3. The cust of acquiring land for the road bed, 
found to be so oppressive on most other works, 
(the right of way for the Utica and Schenectady 
Railroad having cost upwards of $4,500 per milc,) 
has been found to be trifling. The si ction of forty 
miles now under contract admitting of no variation 
as to route, in some instances passes over valuable 
fiuts on the margin of the river, and in others has 
disturbed buildings. Nevertheless, the proprietors 
almost unanimous! y have ceded the land gratis. In 
cleven instances, however, it became necessary to 
perfect. legal proceedings to value the damages— 
and the aggreg \te amount, finally confirmed by the 
Vice Ch wncellor, has been less than $3600, orninety 
dollars per mle. The Directors deem it prebable 
ihat in the more easterly sections of the line near 
the Hudson River,where the land is more minutely 
subdivided, the expenditure on this account may 
b:som2what increased, but that even on these sec- 
tions, they will be enabled by chonsing between 
cival routes, to avoid any very extravagant de- 
mands. 

4. The financial condition of the Company has 
been greatly improved. The principal difficulty 
which has ever been anticipated on this point, was— 








not the fear that the road when finished to the 





4 ke would not be abundantly profitable—burth® 
‘prehension that the funds which eould be raised 
y individual sub-cription wou!d not he adequate to 
complete the whole und rtaking without delay,and 
hat in conseq ence thereof, the Stockholders might 
wossibly be left with the wo.k on their hands ony 
mrtialiy aseomplished. To guard against this 
contingency, nd to less: n the «mount nee ssary to 
de raised by subscript.on, it was therefore thought 
exped:ent to ask from the Staealoan of three 
nilions of do lars, 

An application for aid to that extent was accord 
ingly made to the Legislatwe at its lust session, 
tnd with complete success. During the protracted 
and animated discussions which lasted nearly three 
months, the merits of the whole undertaking were 
most clearly vindicated and demonstrated, by the 
ible arguments of the advoc stes of internal imy-rove- 
ment in both branches of the Legislature, and to 
their efforts, the city of New York and the southern 
counties are dseply indebted. 

The report of the President proceeds to ad- 
vert to the services also rendered by his as- 
sorinte in the Board, Samuel B. Ruggles, (Comp- 
troller of the Company,) “whose early attach- 
“ment and constant adherence to this caure, 
“ were sufficiently known, but who, upon this occa- 
“sion, al great personal s..er fice, was unremitting in 
“his attendance at Albany, where he most success- 
“fully obviated the difficulties interposed,and impart- 
“ed to the ind v dual legislators such views of the 
“importance, feasibility, value, nay, absolute 
“necessity of the work and the morives of the 
‘comp ny in prosecuting the enterprise, as to it» 
“ wove the objections which had hitherto preven ed 
“ their obtain ng pecuniary aid from the State.” 


The details of the Loan Law passed April 23, 
1836, are calculated effectually to obviate the peev- 
niary difficulties above adverted to, and at the same 
time to expedite the progress of the work. It di- 
rects the issue to the company of $3,000,000 of the 
public stock of the State, irredeemable for twenty 
years, in the following convenient instalments, 
ViZ.? 

$600,000 upon the completion of a single track 
from the Delaware and Hudson canal to the Che- 
nango canal, 146 miles, estimated at $1,646,826. 

$700,000 on like comp'etion of 181 miles, from 
thence to Allegany river, estimated at $1,322,989. 

$300,000 on like completion of 79 miles, from 
thence to Lake Erie, estimated at $640,547. 


$400,000 on like completion of 77 miles, from 
Delaware and Hudson canal to the Hudson river, 
in Rockland county, estimated at $1,064,156, and 

$1,900,000 when a double track shall have been 
completed the whole distance, the probable cost of 
which will be $1,857,000. 

The sanction of the pecple of the State to this 
noble enterprize is thus must substantially evinced; 
ind the benefits to flow from it are highly import- 
ant to the stockholders, who will be required to 
advance s> much less capital individually, and who 
will save in addition the difference of value be- 
tween the rates of four and a half per cent. and ge- 
ven per cent. per annum, for twenty years—equi- 
valent to at leasta million of dollars, to say no- 
‘hing of the incalculable advantage to the State, 
to the southern counties, and particularly to the city 
of New York, of bringing into earlier use this long 
chain of communication with the great West, with 
all its dependent branches and tributaries. 

It became necessary in obtaining this law, forthe 
directors to make public the pledge early entered 
into between themselves to abstain from all indivi- 
‘ual interest in property along the line, so as.to 








have no bias, beyond their duty to their stockholders 
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aidto i public, in making tities of the road ; 
and it was als» important Lo secure the services of 
the most tompetent engincers to aid them in the 
myre spe-dy discharge of their duties, especially on 
Lake Erie, where rival cluims scemed likely tw 
arise, 

The difficult and responsible duty of selecting th: 
point where the road shall reach that inland sea, and 
at which place a flourishing and populous comme:- 
¢ rl city must speedily arise, has not been discharg- 
ed without the g extest care and precaution, For 
the purpose of obtaining a minute and accurate 
survey of the coast. and its harbors, the Board 
added to their corps of Engineers, Capt. Andrew 
Talcott, late in the service o° the United States, and 
Professor Courtenay, of Peansylvania—both com- 
bining all the requisites in character, int2!l'gence 
and instruction, which the im ortant functions com- 
m .ted to them d. manded, Under theirdirection, the 
d.ffevent harbo s have been diligently and carefully 
sound d and measured, during tae present season 
ana their maps of those surveys have been produc- 
ed to the Board. Al hough the report in detail of 
those Engineers, which is daily expected, has not 
yet been rece'v d, ye’ from the verbal explanations 
of Captrin Tdcott, and recently confirmed m»st ex 
pheitly by Judge Wright, engineer in chict, th 
Board entertain no d ubt bat thit the harbor of 
Dunkirk (on which the U. S. government has, for 
several successive years, expended consi.Jerable 
gu us) is the proper point at which to approach the 
Lake. 

The Company have also added to their profes. 
sional force, another Engineer of eminent ability 
and practical experience, by the appointment of 
Edwin F. Johnson, Esq., to whom the Eastern Di- 
vision of the line, extending from the Hudson rive: 
to Painted Post, in Steuben county, has been en- 
trusted,—the remainder of the line, constituting 
the Western Division, beinz committed to Captain 
Taleott—b oth those gentlemen serving as Adjunct 
Engineers, while Judge Wright, as Engineer in 
Chief, continues his superinictdance over the whole 
line. 

‘Kine junction with the Hudson river, which the 
law lovn ng the three mi'lions requires to be in 
Rockland couniy, has been fixed at Tappan, the 
ouly point in tht county where the river could be 
advantageously reached. The spacious wharf, 
v hich the company are now building there, will be 
disivnt ab ut 22 miles north from tne pyblic lands 
belunging to the city of New York, ine or Fort 
Gansevoort, at the foo: of “Pwelith street. It i 

prsed to petiiion he C mmon Couynei! for. 
-ase of those {:nds, to be used ws a city de; Ot for 
m_ .chandise cestiued for the interior, and for the 
suppiies of provisi ns and other agricul ural pro 
ducts to be brought to tide-water upon the road. 

5. In addition to the pecuniury facilities affo d d 
by the State loan, the Company have beep - -still fur- 
ther strengthened in their resources by donations. 
which have been voluntarily proffered té them by 
] nd own rs al-ns the route of the road. 

The extent of these donations thus agreed to be 
made in aid of the present work, is without a par- 
allel in the history of internal improvement; ex- 
ceeding as they do in value at least ten fold the 
whole amount which was obtained by the State o: 
New York during the period between the years 
1812 and 1817, in which her public authorities so- 
licited donations in aid of the Erie Canal. 

The principal masses of property thus agreed to 
be given, consists of 

Ist. An equal fourth part of the whole town plot 
of Dunk.rk, on Lake Erie; yielding to the com- 
pany the equivalent of 5000 lots, and of which 169 
im number have been recently sold for $128,000, 








2nd. An equi! tourth of the town plot on nth} 
All gany river, laid out at the pointof embarkation 
for the early spring merchindiz: destined for the 
Ohio and Mississippi vallies, yielding the equiva- 
lent of 4,500 city lots. 

3rd. An equal eighth of the tract of 400,000 acres 
in the counties of Cattaraugus and Allegany, re- 
cently purch sed of the Holland Land Company. 


These donat.ons, unsurpassed as they ave in 
magnitude and value, are deemed to be highly im- 
portant to the safity and success of the en‘erprise. 
in affording a basis for its support of adequ ite ex- 
tentand stability. Their pecuniary value has bee 
estimated to exceed two miilions of dollars, and may 
even reach beyond that sum, in cise the company 
shall retxin any considerable portion of the proper- 
ty until they shall put the whole road in successfu! 
operation. 

In addition to these grants, the proprietors of the 
linds at Hinsdale, a flourishing town in Cattarau- 
sus County, poss ssing « v.luable hydrau‘ic power, 
ind from whies a branch rairoad is contemplated 
te Baffilo,—at Painted Post, in Steuben County, an 
inland point d stined to become of great commer 
cialimp srtence,as the place of exchinge between 
the iron and coal d-striets of Penn-ylvania and the 
silt and plaster counties of this State,—.t Owego 
where the lateral roid to Ithae. connects the main 
line with the Cayug: Lk --— ind at Binghamton, 
Deposit, and other towus «long the line,—have prof- 
ered voluntary conveyances of lands for the use o' 
the Company, amounting in value to a very consider- 
able sum, 


At Tappan, on the Hudson Rive‘, the Company 
nas also cr. ceived a gratuitous conveyance of nearly 
90 ac-es 0° land, consisting chiefly of water lols 
mu caprble of being e:sily filed in and p-ofitab‘y 
employed or disposed of. 

It is also stated th it associations of enterprisin 


individuals are taking me sures to improve other 
harbors on L:ke Erie, within the county of Chau- 
tauque ; and incase of success, so as to justify tie 
construction of br nches,they have given assurances 
f con ributing to the enterprise, either by dona 
ions of land or by subscriptions to the stock. 


The whole line of the road is represented as be- 
‘ng pervad:d by a health‘ul, active and liberal 
spirit of enterprise. The capitalists, whose atten- 

ion hes be n drawn to th's hitherto neglected por- 
tion of the S:ate, have already begun to re lise 
that in nitur | r-sourees and the means of sustain- 
vg & numerous and prosp2rous population, it is not 
xcelled by any other portion of dur territory of 
quil exten’. Its latent wealth may be expectet! 
o be still further unfolded, in the progress of the 
Geol gical survey now conducting under the au- 
hority of the Stat -, while the rapid augmentation 
‘ow taking plice in its population and general 
wos erity, evinces the wis'om of th» liberal mea- 
sires of legis! ition which have found favor in our 
wibl'¢ councils, 

It is also a consideration of no little importance, 
hat this great channel of communication through 
tis s ction of the S:ate, is to be enriched and 
s rengthed by nam-rous important branches, to al 

vhich ie Bourd of Dir. eters of the main line deen 
t their duty to xtend any requisite facilities. 

The report furthermore expresses the Lelicf of 

e Boird that it will not probably become necesa 
r even to issue, in the whole, more than three mi'- 
Lons of the stock of the Company, and certainly 
axten tl the whole road is ready for the superstruc- 

ure, when, if it should be deemed expedient, the 
Yompany woul-} avail itself of proposals from the 
iron masters of England to take stock in payment 





1 for the iron, either for ths single or the double 
track. 

Th ace unt of the Treasur: r, Peter G.' Stuyva- 
sant, states the sme received and expended by 
the Company up to September 29, 1836, the date 
of the report, and that the cxsh then in deposite 
was $85,251. 

It furcher appears, that it will not be necessary, 
in order to mect the payments of the Company 
luring the ¢ ming winter, to ell in, previously to 

he month 0° April next, more thn five dollars per 
share on the $2, 150.000 of the stock now sul seribed; 
nd that. even that call may be deferred in case it 
should be thought expedient to opeu the books for 
the balance of $859,000 required to complete the 
subscriptions to three millions. 

In conclusion, the Directors decl :re tothe Stock- 
holders and the public, that their confidence, as w« 1 
in the feasibility as in the produciiveness and utili- 
ty of this import int avenue of trade and travel, not 
only remains undiminished, but has been vastly in- 
ereased, during the present year; that the difficul- 
ties of the enterprize have been constantly diminish- 
ing, while, at the same time, its pecuniary resources 
have been steadily inc-easing; xnd that every mo!ive 
of inter st, as well as of public spirit and patnot- 
ism exists for persevering in the undertaking with 
unabated zeal, to its final completion. 





RAILROAD MEETING. 


Ata large and respectable meeting of the 
inhabitants of the village of Goshen, 
convened at the house of John Baily in 
said village, on the evening of the 20th 
of Sept. 1836, the Hon. Davin M. 
Westcott was called to the chair, 
and Jesse Edsell and John J. Heard 
were appointed Secretaries. 


The objects of this meeting as explained 
by gentlemen present, being to adopt mea- 
sures toaid the Directors of the New-York 
and Erie Railroad company in obtaining 
sessions of the lands through which their 
road might finally be located ; and also to 
appoint a committee to proffer, in behalf of 
the inhabitants of this village, to a commit- 
tee from the Directors of the said company, 
who are expected shortly to visit this place 
for the purpose of determining upon the 
route of the said road, their good feelings 
towaids them and their objects. 


On motion of Mr. Bentor. 

Resolved, That a committee of seven be 
appointed to draft resolutions expressive 
of the sense of the meeting as to the pro- 
per measures to be adopted to carry into 
effect the general views above stated.— 
Whereupon, Albert S. Benton, Esq., Hon. 
David M. Westcott, John J. Heard, Isaac 
R. Vanduzer, Esq., George M. Grier, Esq., 
Benjamin Gardner, and John I. Smith were 
appointed such committee. 

On motion of Mr. Edaall, it was 

Resolved, That a committee of six be 
appointed to obtain sessions from the ow- 
erns of Jands on the contemplated route of 
the said road. Whereupon, Jesse Edsall, 
Hon. David M. Westcott, Henry Merriam, 
William N. Denton, John E. Phillips, Esq., 
and Gharles Monell, Esq., were appointed 
such committee. 

The meeting then adjourned to convene 
at the same place, on Thoreday evening 
next, to receive the report of their commit- 
tee. 











mng to prevail, originatmg from a misap- 
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Thursday evening, Sept. 22d, 1836. J 


The citizens of the village convened 
pursuant to adjournment, and the meeting 
being organized. 

Albert S. Benton, Esq., from the first 
above mentioned committee, reported. the 
following resolutions, which after discus- 
sion, were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That our confidence in the 
importance to this section of the State, of 
the New-York «and Erie Railroad, te- 
mains undiminished ;.our anxiety for its 
early completion unabated, and our confi- 
dence in the zeal and integrity, of purpose 
of those having the charge and direction of 
this great work. unimpaired. 

Resolved, That we regret to learn, that 
with some, different sentiments are begin- 


prehension of the causes which have thus 
far produced the delay, in locating the road 
through this section of the State ; but we 
believe it extends to those only who do not 
sufficiently appreciate the care and accura- 
cy of the various preliminary surveys, and 
examinations made necessary in the loca 
tion of a work of such magnitude and im- 
purtance, as the New-York and Erie Rail- 
road, and the difficulty in obtaining amica- 





ble sessions of lands for the track of the 
same. 

Resolved, That we consider it of the 
‘highest importance to the interest of this 
village and its vicinity, that sessions of 
lands upon the route surveyed in our 
neighborhood should be obtained previous 
to the expected visit of the Directors and 
Engineers of the company for the purpose 
of determining the location of the road 
through this county ; and we have good 
reason to believe that if this preliminary 
difficulty be removed, the road will be lo- 
cated early in the next month. 

Resolved, Vhat-we wil! use our utmost! 
exertions in aid of the committee already 
appointed for that purpose, in ascertaining 
the exten: of the difficulty above alluded to, 
and in-obviating the same. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be 
appointed to wait upon the Directors an: 
Engineers of she company, on their arri 
val at this village or.vicinity, aud represen 
to them our lJecal interests: as connected 
with the. location of the suid road; and 
that cominittee have power to fill any va- 
cancy therein. Whereupon, the Hon. Da- 
vid M. Westcott, Henry G. Wisner, Esq., 
John Baily, Isaac R. Vanduzer, Esq., and 
the Hon. Horace W. Elliot, were appointed. 

esolved, That the proceedings of this 
meeting be published in the papers printed 
in this village, and inthe Railroad Journal 

Davin M Westcott, Chairman. 


Jesse Epsatt, 
Joun J. Hearn, 


Secretaries. 





From the Pulaski Advocate. 


A Meeting of the Commissioners of the 
Warerrown anv Rome Ralitroap, and 


of numerous citizens of the counties of 


Jefferson, Oswego, and Oneida, was, held 
at the Court House, in the village of Pu- 
Jaski, in, the county of Oswego, on_ the 
28th inst., for the purpose of receiving 


the Report of the Eugineer selected to} 


make a prelimwary survey of the route 
for a Railroad from Watertown, Jefferson 
county, to the village of Reme, in the 
county of Oneida. 

Ona motion of Isaac H. Bronsin, Esq., 
he Hon. Avery SKINNER was called to 
the Chair; and on motion of A. Z. 
McCarty, Esq., Roperr Lanstne, Esq., 
of Jefferson couuty, was appoiated Se- 
cretary. 


The Engineer, Witttam Dewey, Esq,, 
read a very interesting and succinct Re- 
port, detailing the progress and result of 
his explorations, and closing with a min- 
ute and accurate estimate of the cost af 
constructing the Road upon the route sur- 
veyed. ‘The route was stated to be 76 
niles, 45 chains in leugth—passing near 
or through the villages of Adams, Mans. 
ville, Washingtoavilie, Pulaski, Pineville, 
Williamstown, Camden, Vieana, and 
thence to Rome—the cost of the grading 
and superstruciure for a single track was 
estimated at less than $6,500 per mile. 
After the reading of the Report was clo- 
sed, on motion of [saac H. Brouson, Esq., 
it was unanimously accepied, and the 
Comtnissioners of the Railcoad were re- 
quesied to cause it to be immediately 
published, 

A com nittee, appointed to draft resolu- 
tions expressive of the sense of the meet. 
ing, reporied the following, which was 
unanimousiy adopted, 

Resoived, That from the Report now 
presented by Mr. Dewey, as well as from 
previously ascertained facis, the feasibili- 
ty and practicavility of a Réfilroad from 
Watertown to Rome is demonstrated he. 
yuad question ; and that we are well per- 
sanded thst no route, of ine same distance 
can be fouad wiere a Railroad can be so 
easily aud cheaply cousiructed ; and that, 
in view of the immense advantages whici: 
will resuit to this section of country, from 
ihe construction ef this Road, it becomes 
the citizeas of this region to make the 
must persevering and evergetic efforts fur 
the accomplishment of this object. 

Resolved, ‘Chat we consider the time 
aot far distant when this road will cousti- 
jute au important Jink in an extensive line 
of mterual communication extending from 
the city of New-York, across Upper Ca- 
vada, to Lake Huron. 

Resolved, ‘hat the thanks of this meet 
ing be preseuted to Wittram Dewey, 
Esq., Civil Engineer, of the city of New- 
York, under whose direction the survey 
for the route of this road has been made, 
for the very able aad accurate Report he 
has presented; and,.showiag as bis cal 
culations aad estimates most couclusively 
do, the practicability of the work, at a 
cost far below the most favorable expec- 
tations hitherto indulged, the thanks of all 
persous interested in the proposed im- 
provement, are eminently due to him, for 
the energy and perseverance with which 
he has conducted the survey and iavesti- 
gation to a triumphant conclusion. 

Resolved That the Commissioners 0! 
the road be requested toappoint a com- 
mittee of three. persons, in euch town, 
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themselves particularly in inducing the 
people to subscribe to the stock of the. 
Railroad; and to cause such other mea- 
sures to be taken as they may deem ex- 
pedient ; and that they be requested to 
address tothe inhabitants generally, a cir- 
cular upon the subject. 
Resvived That Orville Hungerford, 
William Smith, and George C. Sherman, 
Esqrs., be requested to setile the accounts 
of the Engiveer, and to receive from him 
the report, estimates, and profiles of his 
survey. 
Resolved, That the several papers in 
the counties of Jefferson, Oswego, and 
Oneida, and the Albany Argus, and such 
others ‘as may be interested in the works 
of Tnternal Improvement, be requested to 
publish the procecdings of this meeting. 
Avery Skinner, Chairman: 
Rovert Lanstine, Secretary. 





Receipts on THE RarLroans.—The a- 
mount received for freight on the main tine 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad during 
the month of August last exceeded the re- 
eviptin August of the preceding year $1. 
422 50—a gratifying evidence that the re- 
duction of the tolls on the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal, whiie it has lessened the in- 
come of that important work, has ceased to 
preduce the effect which, it appears, was 
principally intended. 

The whole receip:s in August on the 
main line of the railroad, were as follows— 
For passengers, - - - 12,008.28 

Freight, - - - - 12,294.43 





24,302.71 
Proportion of receipts for the first 
eight miles from Baltimore to 
Washington, - : - 2,735.00 





Total receipts for August, 1836, $27.037.71 
Receipts for August, 1835, 23,200.23 





Increase during the year - - $3,837.48 

The gross receipts on the Washington 
Branch of the road, in August last, wese 
$15.894.14, 

The gross receipts on the Utica and 
Schenectady Railroad in August last, for 
travelling alone, amounted to $43 676.91. 
—(Balt. Gaz.] 





American Institure.—The American 
Instiiute held ats an ual, Fair at Castle 
Garden, in New-York, last week. A large 
number of premiums were awarded, among 
which we notice ove to Messrs. Leggett & 
Russell, of this city, for the best fur caps, 
Me-srs. Leggett & Russell are. two enter- 
prising young gentlemen, and we are glad 
to learn that they have been able to bear 
my the prize so successfully.—['Troy pa- 
per. 

We desire to correct a mistake into which 
the Troy people seem to h:ve fallen, It 
was not the American Institute, but the 
Mechanics’ Institute, which held a fair re- 
cently at Castle Garden. 

The fair of the American Institute will 
open on the 17th proximo, when we ‘hope 
tosee our neighbors of Troy again in the 
field. From what we have heard, we ex- 
pect a most brilliant affair, quite superior to 





‘| that of any previous year. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF RAILROADS. 


The importance and utility of Railroads 
to this nation was never more strikingly 
manifested than in the ease and rapidity 
with which onE THOUSAND TROOPS, the 
elite of the Soldiers of Baltimore, were 
transported to Washington on the anniver- 
sary of the battle of North Point.— 
There can scarcely exist a doubt that if the 
Railroad to Washington had been comple- 
ted during the late War with Great Britain, 
the unfortunate and disastrous occurrence 
at Bladensburg, and in the Capital would 
never have taken place. ‘The facilities af- 
forded by the Railroad could at a moments 
warning have poured upon the enemy the 
whole male population of Bultimore, and 
knowing this fact the enemy wouid not have 
dared to send his vandal legions to burn 
the peaceful temples consecrated to liberty. 
Five times the cost of the Railroad would 
have been saved to the Nation in actual 
money, and how much more in honor may 
be imagined fio n the bitter pangs of regret 
expressed by every American when the 
humiliating subject is mentioned. 

We have o'tained for publication the 
following letter from the Major General, 
which demonstrates the utility and impor- 
tance of Railreads, and it is high time that 
every individual should uow fully appreciate 
their inestimable value to the country. 





Baltimore, Sept. 13th, 1836. 

Sirn—On the part of the First Light Di- 
vision, I beg leave to return thanks for the 
very handsome tanner in which the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Company carried 
from 9 )0 to 1000 men, with some Artillery, 
Guns and Horses to be transported yester- 
day from Baltimore to Washington and 
back again in the same evening with great 
safety, punctuality, ease and comfort. 

The experiment was a bold one, but 
preved completely successful, and whilst it 
illus'rates the great capacity of the road for 
rapid transportation of troops, I must beg 
leave to say that nothing could exceed the 
energy, skill and Jbligingness with which the 
whole movement was directed and execu- 
ted by the .?gents of the Company. I 
would especially mention Captain Firz- 
HUGH and Mr. Wooosipe, (though it ap- 
peared to me that al were equally ambi- 
tious to do their duts) but as you sir were 
present, giving your kind ettention when it 
was required, I will say no more than that 
we all feel greatly indebted to the Company 
for the liberal arrangements made for ovr 


comfort, and equally indebted to yourself 


as well as the two gentlemen I have named 
and the other Agents of the Company who 
were employed in this special duty. 
With great respect, 
Your obd’t serv’t, 


G. H. Stewart. 


Col. Wittiam Stewart, President, pro. 
tem. of the Baltimore and Ohio Ra'lroad 


Company. 





IMPORTANT INVENTION TO RAILROADS. 


The sparks emitted from the chimneys 
of locomotives on Railroads, have occa- 
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'sioned accidents by fire to merchandize and 


baggage, and have 1endered Railroad trav- 
elling disagreeable to passengers, particu- 
larly to ladies ; and Railroad Companies 
have expended larger sums to prevent those 
accidents and inconveniences, than the 
losses, which are considerable, that they 
have incurred by accident from fire. 
Persons of the first mechar ical talents in 
Europe and in the United States, have ex- 
erted themselves for some years past, to dis- 
cover a mode by which the emission of 
sparks and burning fragments would be 
prevented, and at the same time to allow a 
s:ifficient action of air through the furnace 
to keep up the requisite supply of steam ; 
hundreds of plans were tried, with a failure 
of the object, except in two or three in- 
stances the evil was in a small measure 
ameliorated, and those, from the lack of 
better, are now in use on several Railroads 
in other States ; but to attain, if possible, a 
perfect preventation of the evil, the Pont- 
chartrain Railroad Company offered a pre- 
mium of five hundred dollars for such dis- 
covery, and the honor of the invention was 
reserved for Louisiana. Soon after the 
fer of the premium was published, nu- 
nerous models were exhibited cf much in- 
enuity ; and the drawings of descriptions 
served to prove, that the theoretical and 
practical knowledge of mechanics pos- 
sessed by many persons in New-Orleans, | 
would do honor to any country. The Ful- 
ton locomotive was placed by the Company 
at the disposal cf the competitors, and was 
used for no other purpose during the sum- 
mer: several:of the attempts succeded, 
peahaps as well as those now used at the 
north ; but it was not until about ten days 
since, that the desideratum was at'ained, by 
Mr. H. Turner, engineer of this city. 
On Saturday evening last, the board of 
directors assembled for the purpose, and 


‘the Fulton locomotive was placed for trial 


at the head of a train of freight and pas- 
sage cars, with a car reserved for the di- 
rectors in the rear, without a cover; the 
trial proved successful; and during the 
time the train passed from the Lake to the 
Mississippi, not twenty sparks could be 
discerned escaping from the chimney of the 
locomotive, and those scarcely visible for 
an instant. The invention of Mr. Turner 
is viewed with the more pleasure, as it was 
found also to prevent those sooty particles 
escaping, which are nearly as injurious to 
clothing as the sparks. 

The visitors to Lake Pontchartrain, who 
have heretofore .been annoyed by a contin- 
ued shower of sparks from the locomotives, 
while in the cars of the Railroad, and wit- 
nessing the frequent injury the owners of 
hats, coats or handsome dresses sustained, 
will hereafter have an opportunity to enjoy 
the cool breeze of the morning or evening, 
in the agreeable and attractive excursion 
to the shores of the Lakes, without the an- 
noyance of soot or sparks, which has in 
many instances, no doubt, deterred many 
from partaking in the pleasures and enjoy- 
ments that a trip to the Lake affords, by its 
relaxation from the bustle and business 
cares incident toa city life. —[ New-Orleans 
Bee. | r 








The London and Gore Railroad is pro- 
ing, and, so far, very satisfactorily — 
route has been surveyed by Mr. Joun- 

ston, of Rochester, from Hamilton to near 
Chatham, and the results have exceeded 
the most sanguine expectations ; it being 
fcund to be most admirably adapted for a 
Railread. The high ground at the back 
of Hamilton will be ascended without the 
aid of any stationary engine, and, in fact, 
no power of this kind will be required 
throughout the whole route. 

Amidst the rival Railroad schemes in the 
Western portions of Upper Canada, it 
would be not less difficult than invidious, 
to assign to one the pre-eminence over the 
rest, did not the variety of their location en- 
able each to claim for itself peculiar advan-. 
tages. But, if the question were, which of 
the projected lines of Railroad in Upper 
Canada would form the shortest and most 
direct means cf communication between 
Lake Ontario and Lakes Huron and Michi- 
gan, the answer would undoubtedly be, the 
Wellington Square and Goderich Railroad, 

The London and Gore Railroad will ter- 
minate at a point nearly opposite Detroit, 
between which and the head of Lake Mich- 
igan, a similar means of communication is 
about being established. The circumstance 
of these two roads traversing, the moet fer- 
tiie regions, and being in a direct line with 
each other, would inevitably tend to increase 
the traffic on both.—[ Montreal Morning 


Courier. | 








Exurpition or Dantias.—The cnpropi- 
tious weather of yesterday prevented many 
from attending the exhibition—still open, 
however—at the JVew. York Lyceum; in 
Broadway, near Prince street, which the 
New-York Horticultural Society present 
this year to their fellow citizens. 

A hurried visit by one who himself un. 
ders:ands the arts and the delights of hor- 
vcultnre, enabled him to furnish for publi- 
cation the following memoranda. 

Tie tables, exceeding 200 feet in length, 
were literally covered with these brilliant \ 
flowers, arranged in six lines, and constitu. 
ing, as will readtly be -imagined, a most - 
spiend.d coup d’eil, embracing prubably as 
unany varietues as our country possesses. It 
was remarked, and the fact is exceedingly 
encour :ging tv our horticulturists, that the 
seedlings were uniformly superior to the 
best foreign flowers. 

Among the most striking specimens were 
those contributed by 

William Russell, three superb seedlings. 

William Reid, six fine seedlings, one of 
which the American. 

Levit Hovee,a beautiful seedling Salmon 
delicately tinged with yellow. 

John Morgan, fine seedlings. ; 

Alexander Walsh, Lansingburgh, the Dan- 
iel Webster, a beautiful seedling. 

Andrew Hyslop, fine seedlings. 

Messrs. Hogg, very superior foreign Dah- 
lias, Rose d’amour, Lady Hardwick, &e. 

Noe and Ball, fine foreign Dablias, Em- 
press Josephine, Amanda, &c. 

Mr. W. Clinchy, foreign, Bride of Aby- 
dos, &c. 

Messrs. Thorburn and Neal, always great 
in the flower mart, presented many splen- 
did Dahlias. 

Mr, Knevell, Newburgh, Rose Apple,and 
a fine basket of Strawherries. 

Mr. Wm. Rae, Newburgh, a plate of 
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double yellow Plows, and three fine sampie 
Grapes. 


“Mr. ©. Ludlow, ‘Newburgh, superior | 


Sickle and Vergaloo Pears. 

Dr Cockroft, New-York; fine specimeas 
Roman Apricot. 

A Sago Pain, in flower, attracted gener- 
al notive and admiratioa.—[Americaa.] 





The work: of the iron railroad from Paris 
to Saint Germain are ZOity*’on with great 
activity throughout the wuole line. Not- 
withstanding that many laborers are oc- 
cupiéed by the harvest, upwards of 500 men 
are employed in the tunnel at Paris, and 
on the embankment at the Batignolles.— 
At the hour of dinner every public-house at 
the Barriere de’ Monceaux is completely 
filled with them, and it would be impossi- 
ble to count the uumber of persons who go 
daily out of curiosity to see the waggons 
ruftning along the temporary railway. In 
1815 there were only three houses at the 
Batignolles, and now the population a- 
mounts to 12,000 souls. ‘I'h.s place is 
more populous than 38 out of the 86 chief 
towns of the departments. 





Sucer Rerinery at East-Boston.— 
This establishment was incorporated a few 
years since with a capital of $150,000,which 
has since been increased to $250,000. It 
is located near the Ferry landing, and the 
building is one of the largest and best con- 
structed in this part of the country. It is 
135 feet in length, and 75 feet in width, and 
is eight stories high—including the base- 
ment, nine floors are occupied. The foun- 
dation rests on a bed of clay fifty feet thick, 
and is fifteen feet below the suriace, the 
walls in the lower stcry are three feet thick 
of solid brick ; this thickness gradually de- 





erases towards the upper part of the build- 
ing, where it is only twenty inches. As it 
is at times convenient to have large quaa-| 
tities of sugar deposited in some of their} 
upper apartments of the building, it is. prop- 
er it should be constructed. in the most 
faithful manner—accordingly, the beams,' 
poit and woodwork generally, are of the, 
best ‘materials, and well calculated tor 
strength and durability. 

The works have been in partial operation 
for upwards of a year—and the quantity of 
raw sugar which is refined at the present 
time, amounts to about 40 boxes Cuba, 
daily, or upwards of eight tons. To do 
this, only about 40 laborers are employed, 
the greater part of the work being executed 
by steam power, which causes an enormous 
reduction of manual labor. The sugar 
boilers are put in operation by steam ; the 
rooms are warmed by steam in winter ; the 
ovens for the purpo<e of «drying the leaves, 
are heated by steam ; the water is furnished 
to every room in any, desired q .antity, by 
steam ; the raw materials are all taken into 
the building by steam, and by steam trans- 
ported from one apartment to ancther. 

The sugar which. is principally used for 
refining, is the brown Havana and Manilla, 
and the quality of the refined sugar mant- 
factured at this establishment is said to be} 
equal to any which is made in this country, 
——und is in great demand—nearly all of it 
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beifig sold for comsumption in this vicinity. 
The company was fortunate to secure the 
services ot Charles W. Woolsey, the super- 
intendent of this establishment. 

We understand that it is in contemplation 
to increase the business of this establish- 
ment to its full extent—-when it is probable 
that about sixteen tons of brown Havana o: 
Manilla sugar, wil be transfurmed into su- 
perior loaf sugar, daily, or about 5000 tons 
per annum.—[ Boston Mer. Journal. } 





Brrominovs Coat.—<An inexhaustible 
bauk of Bituminous cual bas been disco. 
vered in Calioun county, [linois, about 
ten miles above the mouth of Llinois ri- 
ver. ‘The Coal is said to be equal to the 
coal on the Ohio and Monongahele, and 
itis supposed that in another 3eason St. 
Louis can be suvplied with the article at 
six to eight ceuts per bushel. Hereto- 
fore it hae been from 20 to 25 cents per 
bushel in that city, having to be brought 
abont 8 miles in wagons. 

Discovery has also been made ofa coa' 
bank on the Kentucky river, above Frank - 
fort. It is also bituminous, of superior 
quality. The discoverer, it is said, will 
enrich himself, by having purchased for a 
trifle the fee of ail the coal he might find 
on the tract, previous to making bis disco- 
very known.—[ Buffalo Daily Com, Adv. j 





‘THE CITY OF CONCEPTION AND THE PuRT 
OF TALCUAHANA.—We are inforined by a 
gentleman who left Talcuahana, (ihe port 
on the Chilian coast, into which many of 
our vessels repair for recruits) about four 
months since, that tie inhabitants of that 
country are rapidly getting over the effects 
of the great earihquake experienced by them 
tboui two yearsago. ‘The city of Concep- 
iou is being rebuilt upon ihe old site—most 
f its streets are cleared of the ruins, and 
'oth there and at ‘Talcuahana, the buiid- 
ings Which are being erected are of much 
better unaterial, wore firmly built, and great- 
iy iuproved in other respects from the old 
style of archiecture. Slight shocks of 
varthquakes are of alinost every day occur- 
rence, und soine have been recen'ly felt 
‘here of uncouwwon severity—but the in- 
abitants say they have done little or no 
‘lamage because ihere were nothing to 
shake down save the new buildings, and 
‘hese they believe to be earthquake proof. 
Our informant has shown us two or three 
petrified round-clains, or guahaugs, which 
he says were taken from the inside of one 
of the highest muuntains in that couutry— 
a mountain whose top was opened ani. 
turned off by the great earthquake. These 
petrified fish were found in the midile of the 
‘nountain, with a deal of other substances 
of a similar character, several miles from 
the sea, and hundreds of feet above water 
level. ‘They lead to much interesting spe- 
culation in relation tu the causes which pla 
eel them there and are inatter of deep in- 
rerests to the curious. 
~ Taleuahana, which is the port of the city 
of Conception, has long been a valuable 
harbor for whalemen in the Pacifie, and its 
speedy recovery cannot but be a subject of 








solicitude with the merchants and others en 


gaged in gathoring the products of tha: 


ocean.—-[N. Bedford Gaz. j 





The collection of Mr. Burton, jun., of 
Egyptian antiquities is now on view at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s previously tosale. This 
collection, though, as a whole, not able to 
counpete with the collection of the late Mr. 
Salt, or with that of Mr. Sams, is very cu- 


rious, and contains soine specimens of a: 


rare character. Amonst them is an almost 
unique relic consisting of a basket contain- 
ing a shirt, a curious specimen of the linen 


of the age in which it was fabricated; it: 
was found ina tomb at Thebes. Arnongst : 
the objects in wood are several very curious’ 


painters’ pallets ; one of hem is 164 inches 


in length ; it has two places for colors, with» 


wn inscription in. hieroglyphics, containing 
ihe name of the scribe Phathmes. The 
sistrum, or wusical instrument, used in the 
religious ceremonies and processions of the 
ancient Egyptians, is also in the collection. 
it is said that this is the most perfect spe- 
cimen in existence. A very rare specimen 
of primeval animal and vegetable substan- 
ces is “a prepared feast,” einblematic of 
ihe profession of a deceased person, found 
in a privaie tomb at Thebes. Lt consists 
of two ducks, or water fowl, upon the origi- 
nal stand, composed of cane and papyrus 
plant, together with cakes made of corn, 
lom-apples, dates, etc. A tripod lamp ofa 
iess_eurly age, from a ruined convent in 
ine Western Desert, is singularly beautiful 
in its construction, though hardly to be 
called Egypuan. An almost complete col- 
lection of carpenter’s tools, of great antiqni- 
iy, is also worthy of inspection ‘The col- 
lection is no! very rich in signs, signets, 
scarabeei, and idolets, but it contains a few 
specimens of great beauty. It is, however, 
rich, iu Copic and o her manuscripts — 
[ Limes ] 





M. Arago, on Wednesday, in delivering 
aw lecture on the theory of the central heat 
of the earth, related an operation at this 
time carrying on in Paris, which may be 
of the highest importance not only to sei- 
ence bunt to public economy. ‘The muni- 
cipality have ordered an Artesian well to be 
pierced near the Barriere des Martyrs ; but 
he men employed, afier getting to a depth 
f 900 feet without finding water, came to 
istratum of chalk, so thick that the under- 
taking would have been given up, but for 
the interference of men of science, who wish- 
ed it to be continued with a view to the 
above theory. According to observations 
made by means of a therinometer, @ mazi- 
ma,no doubt remains as to a fact, which 
hitherto it has not been possible to verify 
with any degree of preci: ion, namely, that 
the temperature of the earth rises in regular 
proportoin towards the centre; so that at 
ihe tenth degree from the surface, all 
known matter must be in a state of fusion. 
At the point to which the perforation in 
question has reached, M. Arago expects a 
spring of water will arise of a sufficient de- 
gree of heat to warm public establishments, 
supply baths, and serve for other purposes, 





We cannot help. thinking this expectation 
of M. Arago a very fanciful one, 
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recver eiwhich is raised from the water du- ||proceed to the deseription of an apparat 


APPLICATIONS OF CHEMISTRY TO THE USE- 
FUL ARTS, BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF 
A COURSE OF LECTURES DELIVERED IN 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE, N&BW-YORK, BY 
JAMES RENWICK, PROFESSOR OF NAT- 
URAL EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY AND 
CHEMISTRY. 

Vv. 


CARBON, HYDROGEN AND THEIR! 
COMPOUNDS. 
(Concluded from page 623 ) 


The gaseous matter which remains is 
purified by bringing it in contact with oe 





hydrate of lime. The first mode used for 
this purpose, when the separation of the 
carbonic acid was supposed to be the only 
purpose which could be erfected by means 
of that earth, was to pass the pipe which 
proceeds from the condenser downwards, 
into a close vessel nearly filled with milk of 
lime. The gas, escaping from the open) 
end of the pipe, rose upwads through the 
liquid, and was carried off by a pipe issu- 
ing froin the top of the vessel. When the 
purtial condensation of other gases was 
found to take place, it became evident that 
this effect might be increased by bringing 
larger surfaces of the two substances into 
coniact with each other. This wasat first 
attained by a contrivance by which the li- 
quid was nade to fall through the gas in a 
shower. ‘This apparatus was complex n 
its form, and as it has been replaced by bet- 
ter methods, need not be described. 

In one of these the gas is made to pass 
through a vessel filled with hay or woss, 
prepared by wetting, and then dusting it 
with hydrate of lime in powder. The gas 
will not pass through this without exerting 
a considerab:e pressure, and as it 1s necessa- 
ry that it be generated at a low pressure, it 
is frequen:ly received in a gasometer betore 
it reachesihe vessel filled with the purifying 
material, and drawn from this gasometer 
by puinps, which force it through the ves. 
sel containing th: lime. 

Even in this tude, the water absorbs a 
part of the olefiant gas. Hence, a method 
which has only been practised in one in- 
stance, namely, at Perth in Scotland, is to 
be preferred to wny other. In this the gas 
is caused to descend through a number ot 
successive lavers of dry hydrate of lime.— 
In this instance, from the care with which 
the heat.is regulated, and this iunprovement 
in the purification, gas frou cannel coal 
has been made to approach in density and 
illuminating powers to that yielded by sub- 
stances of the second class. 

From the purifying apparatus the gas 
passes to the gasometer, which cerves as 
a reservoir, where it i3 stored up nntil need- 
ed. This has the form and character of 
the vessels known under that name in la- 
boratories, but is of course of greut size.— 
The cistern of the gasometer tway be con- 
structed of brick laid in hydraulic cemen! 
or of fluunched plates of cast iron, which 
are connecied by screws. The receiver is 
usually made of sheet iron. 

This receiver is counterpoised by-a-weigh! 
suspended from pullies by chains, and the 
chains are made of such a weight that the 
part which passes over the pulley as th: 
receiver rises,shal] be equal to the weigh! 





i by a hollow column of cast iron, rising from 


ring the motion of that part of the chain. 
In this way the receiver may be always) 
exactly counterbalanced by the weight 
and the chain. 
In some cases the pullies are supported 


the bottom of the cistern through the mid- 
dle of the receiver. The receiver has a 
hollow cylinder of sheet iron formed around 
its axis for the passage of the column.—| 
The counterpoising weights move within 
the hollow of the cclumn. 
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the water displaced by that portion of th.) mmediate vicinity of ‘he p!ac> whore the|!~ 





Th«se things being premised, we may 


¥ 


aa Ya 


for preparing coal gas, with reference to the 
annexed figure 2. 

a, a, Retorts. 

b, Receiver. 


c,¢, ¢, Condenser, composed of a system 


of iron pipes, kept cool by a stream of 
water. 

d, Tube by which the coal-tar is dis- 
charged. 

e, eé, Vessels in which the gas is purified 
hy means of quick lime. 

r, Gasometer, which is represented as 
being enclosed in a cistern of cast iron. 
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It is usual to have lu‘ one, or at most!!cas is manufactured. But it is a much 
‘wo, gasometers, and to place them in the!!h tter plan, where a large district is to be 


pp''e! with gas, to place in its different 








quarters separate gasometers, each capabl 
of furnishing the supply of a single night 
to the nearest burners. 


with each.of them, will suffice. In thi; 
method the large main pipes may be re- 
placed by smaller ones leading to the sev- 
eral local gasometers, and the rest of the 
distribution effected by small pipes. A 


great saving will thus arise in the cost of//oil ; 


the pipes, and the supply will be more reg- 
ular. The pipes which convey and distri- 


bute gas ought to be laid in the ground to 
euch a depth as to be beyond the reach of 


any great or sudden changes of tempera- 
ture. They are made of cast iron, in 
lengths of about 9 feet. One end of each 
is cast large enough to receive the smaller 
end of the next pipe, and the joint is closed 
by oakum dipped in white lead ground in 
oil. Melted lead is then run in above this 
packing. This is called a spiggot and 
faucet joint. It maybe rendered more. se- 


cure by casting flaammhesinear the ends of 


the pipes, and uniting them: by'screw-bolis 
and nuts. This method) however cannot 
be adopted when the pipes are liable to 
endure changes of temperature: 

In the preparation\of coal:gas, the puri- 
fication is the most important point. It. is 
only in a single instanee that its: value has 
approached to that offgpod oil-gas, by rea- 
son of its containing” more than the usual 


These are to be 
filled during the day time, and for this pur- 
pose a single gasometer, of the same size 
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oil is condensed. A pipe then conveys it 
from the upper part of this reservoir to the 
gasometer. This pipe must have one part 
of it laid in an inclined position, in order to 
permit the condensed oil and inflammable 
liquids to flow along it, and from the low- 
est point of this pipe another proceeds 
which conveys tkem to a proper receptacle. 
The pores of the coke are gradually 
filled up with carbon deposited by the 
it then ceases to perform its part in 
decomposition. It therefore becomes ne- 
cessary to withdraw and replace the coke 
about once a fortnight. In opening the re- 
tort certain simple precautions are neces- 
sary to prevent the formation of an explo- 
sive compound, which might burst the re- 
tort. 
It is not necessary that the oil whence gas 
is prepared should be of the quality which is 
required to give an agreeable light in a 
common lamp. Common whale, or even 
fish oil, and the unpurified oils of vegeta- 
bles give a gas as good as that obtained 
from winter strained spermaceti. Its cost 
is therefore by no meansas great as might 
be imagined. In this countryin particular it 
might be applied to bring into use an arti- 
ticle which is now generally permitted io 
he wasted, namely the seed of the cotton ; 








* 


and it is said that an attempt is now making 


in New-Orleans to light that city by ga: 
from this material. The seed might also 
ibe used for this purpose without having 
undergone the operation of expressing the 
oil from it. 





An apparatus for the maii.facture of 
oil gas is represented. Fig. 3. 


A. Furnace ; 

B. Retort, filled with coke ; 

C. Reservoir of oil ; 

D. Chimney ; 

E. Cistern of the gasometer, represented 
as built of brick ; 

F. Gasometer ; 

G. Hollow pillar in which the counter- 
poise of the gasometer moves ; 

h, Pipe which carries the gas in such 
manner as to cause it to pass through the 
oil ; 

i, Pipe which admits oil into the retort. 

k, k, k, Pipe which conveys the gas to 
the gasholder ; 

1, 1, Inclined pipe to carry off the con- 
densed vapors ; 

M. Cistern in which the condensed mat- 
ter is collected ; 

n, Main distributing pipe ; 








- 0, Counterpoise. 





quantity of olefiant gas. The low heat at 
which alone such a decomposition can be 
éffected would probably lead to an increase 
in the quantities of tar and naptha, sub- 
stances now of but little value except to be 
returned to the retorts. It is therefore still 
@ point on which we can state no positive 
opinion, whether coal shall. be converted 
iuto gas in the usual‘manner, or whether by 
due regulation of the heat a less quantity of 
gas, but yielding a more brilliant light,shall 
be sought, in preference tu a gas principally 
composed of light carburetted hydrogen. 
If olefiant gas becoine, by a resolution of 
this question in the affirmative, the impor- 
tant object, the rules mentiened under the 
next head must be resorted to. If, how- 
ever, the production of such a gas saould 
appear to be difficult, the mode now in use, 
of heating the cylinders toa high red heat, 
will probably be persisted in. 





6. MANUFACTURE. OF OIL-GAS. 


Oil is decomposed in a cylinder -or retort, 
similar in form.and character to that em- 
ployed in obtaining coal gas. This retor 
18 filled with coke, and when it is brough: 
toa dull red heat, a fine stream of oil is ad 
mitted at the end farthest from that to which 
the pipe which carries off the gas is ap- 
plied. The oil therefore traverses the red 
hot coke, and is ina great degree decom- 


posed. The products are, 
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1, Olefiant gas, light carburetted hydro 
gen and hydrogen ; 

2. Vapor of oil; —. 

8. The two highly inflammable liquid 
and volatile compounds of carbon and hydro- 
gen, which have been heretofore mentioned 

Thesgas in its escape from the retort, 
passes through the reservoir by which oil 























is supplied. Here a part of the vapor cf 


The min facture of oil gas is oby tously|itice than from coal. It requires, however; : 
much more simple both in the: ry and prac-|much more attention to the regulation of’ 
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the heat. If this be too low, less of the oil 
will be decomposed, and more of the con- 
densible liquids generated. If it be too 
high, the gas will indeed be much increased 
in quantity, for at a high red heat it 
may he nearly doubled by the conversion of 
olefiant gas into hydrogen, but it will give 
less light than the less bulk of gas gene 
rated at the lower temperature. We shall 
examine this question further in speaking 
of the comparative value of oil and coal 
gas. 

Oil gas may be distributed by pipes like 
coal gas. But it is more peculiarly fitted 
for being made portable. This is effected 
by forcing the gas, by means of a pump, 
into strong vessels of sheet iron or copper. 
The best form for these is a cylinder termi 
nated by hemispheric ends ; unless the size 
be small, when they may be spherical. In 
these the gas is compressed to the exten! 
of thirty or even forty atmospheres ; that is 
to say, the gas contained is thirty or forty 
times as much as the vessel would contain 
under ordinary pressure. In order to ren- 
der them safe from accident, they are pro- 
ved under a pressure of sixty atmospheres 
or nine hundred pounds to each square]! 
inch, The pump by which the compres-|| 
sion is effected is represented. PI. 


(c) GAS FROM ROSIN. 


Rosin may be decomposed and made to 
furnish a gas equal in quality to that 
from oil. The best method for this purpose 
is the invention of Professor Daniell of Lon- 
don. The Rosin is dissolved by heat in 
spirits of turpentine, and the solution treated 
in the samme manner as oil. To obtain gas 
of the best quality, however, it seems to be 
necessary to attend even more particularly 
to the regulation of the heat than in the use 
of oil. At too low a heat, the vapor of the 
spirits of turpentine passes over, and will 
cause the gas to. burn with smoke. At 
too high a heat, a larger quantity of elastic 
fluid will indeed be generated, but in spite 
of this increase it will give less light.— 
For a long time gas from rosin was used as 
portable gas, in London, and was found to 
answer the purpose as well as tha pre- 
pared from oil. Iu experiments at which 
the writer assisted, made at the New-York 
gas works, rosin gas was found to give as 
bright a flaine, and as much light from the 
burning of a given bulk, as oil gas. It 
does not appear however, that the gas 
usually furnished by that establishment is 
of as good quality as that which was the 
subject of experiment. 





(d.) COMPARISON OF THE VALUE AND IL- 





LUMINATING POWERS OF GASES FROM 

THE SEVERAL MATERIALS. 
AuTHorITY—CHRIsTISON and TurNER. Edin 

burgh Philosophical Journal No. XXV. 

The illuminating power of a gas will 
depend upon the prop rtion in which the 
several compounds of Hydrogen and Car- 
‘bon, and uncombined Hydrogen are mixed 
in it. Of the gaseous compounds of those 
two elements olefiant gas has the greatest 
density, and the vapors of the two liquid 
compounds are even heavier thanit. As 
the flame of these three compounds is 
more brilliant than that of carburetted 
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which, gives, but little light, has has no 
more than an jth of the density even 
of light carburetted hydrogen, it will be 
obvious that the denser the gas the higher 
its illuminating power. This power how- 
ever, does not increase exactly as the den- 
sity, but to all appearance in a higher ratio. 
The densities of gas from different sub- 
stances and prepared in different ways, is 
given beneath, in terms of hydrogen as 
the unit. 


Coal Gas from the London works used by 


Mr. Dewey in his experiments, 2.10 
Coal Gas from Westminisier used 

by Prande, 6.64 
Coal Gas of Edinburgh and Glas- 

guw—— oean, 9.00 
Oil Gas of Taylor and Martineau, 13.54 
Do. best, 14.49 


Oil Gas of the worst quality made 


in England, 9.90 
Coal Gas of Perth, 10.50 
Oil Gas made in France, 6.98 
Oil Gas made from Whale oil in 

Edinburgh, 15.75 
Gas from cunnel coal within the 

the first hour of distillation, 9.75 


After ten hours, 5.17 
The last named gas, which has the least 


‘density of all, contains— 


Olefiant Gas and vapor 0 
Light Carburetted hydrogen, 20 
Hydrogen, 60 
Other Gases, 20 

100 


That obtained during the first hour, and 
having the density of 9.75, contains 


Olefiant Gas and vapors, 13 
Light Carburetted hydrogen 82} 
Hydrogen, 0 
Other Gases 4 
100 


The French oil gas of the density of 6.96 
consists of— 





Olefiant Gas and vapors, 6 
Light Carburetted hydrogen, 28 
Hydrogen, 45 
Other Gases 21 

100 


The Oil Gas of Taylor and Martineau 
whose density is 13.54 contains— - 


Olefiant Gas and vapor, 38 

Light Carburetted hydrogen, 46.5 

Hydrogen, 3 

Other Gases, 12.5 
. 100 


The oil gas whose density is as high as 
15.75 is probably almost wholly composed 
of olefiant gas and the vapors of the liquid 
carburets. Its illuminating power is pro- 
bably even greater than that of pure olefiant 
gas prepared from alcohol, and bears to that 
of gas from common coal of the density of 
6.10, theratioof4:1. Thecoalgas of Taylor 
and Martineau has an illuminating pow- 
er bearing to that of the average gas from 
cannel coal of the density of 9, the propor- 
tion of 2:1. But as the manufacture of 


oil gas is attended with more difficulty than 
that from coal, it does not appear that when 





hydrogen, and as uncombined hydrogen} 


good cannel coal can be procured, it will be 





safe to count upon a greater superiority,oB 
the part of oil gas than 3to 2. This rule 
may at any rate be considered. to apply al- 
most with certainty to gas from rosin, 
whose manufacture is even more precarious 
than that of oil gas. If however the oil 
gas is of good quality and the coal gas of 
the worst the relation isas 3.to 1, 


In burning gas it will be observed that 
the flame isof a pale blue colornearthe or 
fice, then becomes white and brilliant, while 
towards the summit it again becomes 
pale. According to the rationale already 
«xplained this is readily accounted for. At 
the orifice, the burning of a part of the gas 
and vapor causes the deposite of carbon 
which disseminated through the next part 
of the flame, vives it brillianey; but as-the 
carbon burns itself, it is exhausted before 
the summit is reached and’ the flame again 
loses itsbrightness. If however, thecarbon 
be not wholly consumed it: will make its ap- 
pearance in the form of smoke, and we 
hence infer that the flame will reach its 
maxiroum of brilliany, jnst before it begins 
to emit smoke. It might however; bea 
question, whether the expenditure of gas 
will not equal or more than counterbalance 
the increase of light. This is a question 
which can only be settled by experi 
ment, and we shall therefore, quote those 
of Christisonm and Turner. 


In a flame from a single jet, fed by coal 
gas the following were the results: 


Length of fame, 2in. 3in. 4in. Sin. Gin, 
Light 556 100 150.6 197.8 247.4 
Expense of gas 60.5 101.4 126.3 143.7 182.2 
Light from a 

given guna: ¢ 100 109. 131. 150. 160. 
tity of gas. yi en 


It will therefore appear, that by increase 
ing the flame from two to four inches the 
light is increased from 55.6 to 197.8, or 
between three and four timés; and that 
with the long flame one half more light 
will be given with an equal expense of gas 
than by the short flame. 


With oil gas from a single jet the results 
were 
Lenght of flame lin 2in. 3in. 4in.. 5Sirg 
Light 22 63.7 96.5. 141 178 
Expense of gas 33) 78.5 90. 118) 153 


Light from equal 2 100 192 159 181 


quantities of gas § 174 





PAPER READ BEFORE THE MECHANICS’ IN- 
STITUTE, JUNE 2D, 1836, ON THE ORDER OF 
THE CREATION. BY OLIVER SMITH, MEM- 
BER OF THE INSTITUTE. 


Let us go back in the history of the earth 
as far as we can; and how far will this be? 
Can we pursue this retrogade course any 
further than the sacred historian has 
done, when he says, that, “In the begin. 
ning God ereated the Heavens and the 
earth”? ‘Tothis question we shall endea- 
vor to give an answer ; and that answer 
will be in the negative ; though in coming 
to this conclusion we shail adopt a course 
that may be thought perhaps, to be a little 
circuitous. And first, we would make the 
remark, that it is no where directly asserted 
in the sacred volume, that there is a God, 
or Great First Cause of all other things ; but 
thatis alwaysassumed there, as indisputably 





granted. T'o say that the material universe 

















ground us arose and continues by chance, 
would be what the sacred penmen seem not 
to have expected to hear from any rational 
and sober man; and they appear to have 
made no provisions to meet one that would 
doso. In fact we may safely say, I think, 
that no one in the full exercise of reason, 
ever seriously believed this ; and but few, 
comparatively speaking, have ever been 
reckless enough to assert it. And should 
it be contended that, although there may be 
a God, a Great First Cause, who has 
moulded matter into the present order of 
things, still matter itself is eternal, we 
might reels that if matter is eternal or 
coeval with the Deity, it must either consti- 
tute a part of this being or be independent 
of him. And if it exists independen'ly of 
him, how does he control it as he plases, as 
we all profess to believe that he does?) And 
again it may be asked how does he know 
exactly what it is, and how to use it, unless 
he made it? In short, we must believe that 
there is a God, and that he consists not of 
matter, nor partly of matter, but of pure in- 
telligence and power, and rectitude, or some- 
thing which we call spirit, but of which we 
ean form no other idea than that of an as. 
semblage of attributes where the ones just 
mentioned are prominent ; and that he not 
only gave tothe material universe its pre- 
sent structure, and sustains it as it is; but 
actually made or originated the materials of 
which he formed it. And if there are dif- 
ficulties in this supposition, there are still 
greater ones to embarrass any other we can 
make upon the subject. We are none of 
as prepared to say there is no God; nor 
that matter exists independently of God; 
nor that it constitutes a part of his being.— 
‘What thencan we do in this case but to 
adopt the simple language we have already 
quoted above, that, “In the beginning Gop 
created the Heavens and the earth” ? 

We can make suppositions with regard 
to the steps which the Creator adopted to ac- 
eomplish this work, but they will be mere 
suppositions; and yet they may aid us to 
perceive how little we know with any de- 
gree of certainty, upon the subject before 
ws. Let ustheu suppose that, among all 
the material bodies in the whole wide re- 
gions of space, the Sun was the first that 
was brought into being, and endowed with 
the property of attraction, and located, no 
matter where. As there was no body to 
aitract it from its place, it must have re- 
mained there as long as the power that left 
it permitted it todo so. Next we suppose, 
that some one of the planets was formed, 
and being so formed, and endowed with the 

perty of attracting other bodies, and of 

ing attracted by them, it must have been 
immediately set to revolving around the 
sun; for otherwise, it would rush directly 
to it, and become united with it. Thus we 
can suppose that the whole solar system 
was brought into being and put in motion. 

Now let us suppose that Sirius, the bright 
est star in the heavens, and for that reasc.. 
conjectured to be the neares‘, was located in 
the same relative position which it now oc 
cupies with regard to the sun; and made to 
revolve around the common center of 
gravity, betwixt its self and the solar sys 
tem; while this system was made to heleder 
around the same center. In this way the 
bodies in question might be made to pre- 
ferve the sume distance from each other. 
Aad more too. a full system of bodies might 
he made to revolve about Sirius constituting 
a Sirian system, 

Next we can suppose that Arcturus, appa- 
renily the largest, while Sirius is the bright- 
est starin the heavens, was formed ; and a 





system of bodies made to revolve around it ; 
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and this Arcturian system made to revolve 
around the common center of gravity be- 
twixt itself and the solar and Sirius cf 
which we have spoken ; while these latter 
were revolving around the same center ; and 
all this before the bodies in question had 
time to rush together; and thus, all three 
of these systems might be made to preserve 
the same distance each from the others ; 
and so on indefinitely. From this it appears 
that the heavenly bodies may be kept in 
their relative positions, although creation is 
not interminable ; but in order to preserve 
them in th:ir absolute positions, it is neces- 
sary thatthey should be placed at proper 
distances throughout immensity; for the 
exterior ones, and such of course, their will 
be, unless they are infinitely extended, will 
tend toward the interior ones; and inorder 
to prevent them from rushing together, they 
must be made to revolve about each other. 
But as their natural attractions will be in- 
versely as their distances apart, the mo- 
tion in question must be very small in the 
systems around us, as the space between 
them is inconceivably great. Such a mo- 
tion is eg oe but not yet positively 
proved, in the solar system; and till it is 
proved, we must suppose that creation is 
boundless as infinite space; for otherwise 
we cannot account for the equlibrity, which 
is doubtless no less real than apparent in 
the heavenly bodies. It is true that some 
of the stars have a motion, but this does not 
appear to be the one to which we have now 
reference ; and if no such motion exists in 
the bodies above us, then uo part of crea- 
tion could have existed before the other ; but 
the whole must have been thrown into be- 
ing throughout immensity, at the same mo- 
ment of time. So that it might well be said 
that “ God spoke and it was done; he com- 
manded, and it stood fast.” We can sup- 
pose, and perhaps the supposition may aid 
our weak conceptions, that matter in its in- 
cipient state, was not endowed with the 
property of attraction. And in fact, from 
ihe representations that are given us of 
what the important telescopes of the pre- 
sent day are bringing to view in the regions 
above us. We have perhaps, some ground 
to supect there are masses of matter around 
us that are not formed into regular bodies, 
nor subjected to the laws of gravitation.— 
The Great Dr. Good, in that immortal work, 
his Book of Nature, more than intimates, 
as I understand him, that in his opinion, 
this is very possible. However, it mnst be 
admitted that all this is little better than 
mere conjecture. 


As to the earth, or any one ot the planets, 
as soon as it became endowed with the 
property of attraction, whether at the mo- 
meut of its formation or subsequently, it 
must have been set in motion around some 
centre of attraction; and this motion, not 
affecting the senses of those who may hap- 
pen to be upon the body thus moved, may 
be called its stability; and this is obviously 
all the sacred writers mean when they 
speak of the foundations of the earth. To 
common observation, the earth appears in- 
deed to stand “ fast.” 


We cannot go hack inthe history of the 
earth, then, beyond the period when it be- 
gin to revolve around the sun, as it tow 
Joes. Itis true we can make suppositions— 
wa can suppose it to have been made up in 
sart or inthe whole from the ruins of some 
other body or bodies; but this we are not 
likely to prove very soon; and even if we 
could do so, the result might not carry us 
very far into the bistory of those ruins. 

About fifty bodies are found in the earth 








hat are called simple ones; and they are 





thus denominated, not so much because 
they are believed to be absolutely so, as 
because chemists have not succeeded in 
their endeavors io decompose them: In 
faci they are all known to contain more or 
less of light, caloric, and electricity, and 
some of them magnetism; and if these lat- 
ter are material substances, or modifications 
of any material substances, as they are sup- 
posed tu be, then the bodies in question can. 
not be simple ones. 
whether simple or compound, it is that all 
others with which We are acquainted are 
composed. 


Now if we go back and suppose a time 
when these simple bodies were all put toge. 
ther, we shall gain but litile in any respect 5 
for they must, as a consequence of their 
mutual attractions, have assumed the same 
globular form that now characterises the 
earth and the other planeis ; anc they must 
have commenced immeciately to tend to- 
ward the sun, either by revolving around it, 
or by going directly to it; according as 
they received the proper impulse, or none 
at all; and furthermore, a chemical action 
must have taken place immediately among 
them, producing compound bodies similar 
to what we now find in the earth. 

The first we can reasonably suppose of 
the earth then is, when it began to revolve 
about the sun, consisting as it now does of 
various compound and heterogenous mate- 
rials. But we can reasonably suppose it 
contained caloric enough to render it fluid ; 
so that it may well be said to have been 
“without the proper form” for animal or 
vegetable life; and to be, consequently. to- 
tally “ void” of both; while “ darkness,” or 
confusion and disorder, so far as either of 
these kinds of life are concerned, “ was up- 
on the face of the deep,” or upon the whole 
map of melted matter of which the earth 
consisted. 


Now let us suppose what must have been 
true, that this caloric began to radiate to 
the vacant regions around us, till the sur- 
face of the earth became so far cooled, that 
athin crust was formed around it. Mean- 
time, the internal calorie was raging and 
caused a commotion that broke up this 
crust more or less in different places. Again 
the surface continues to cool, aud another 
crust is formed including the ruins of the 
first, and consequently twice as thick as 
that was. ‘This again is broken up in the 
same way, and a third one is formed inclu. 
ding the fragments of both the others, and 
consequently three times as thick as the first 
one; and so on down tothe present time. 
And something of this kind we actually 
see going on at this very day. Volcanoes 
and earthquakes, the first being obviously, 
and the other very probably, the effeets of 
internal fires, are breaking up the crust of 
the earth more or less in different places. 
A large tract of country in Sweden is now 
actually rising; and other regions in Italy 
have risen and fallen,and risen again within 
a few hundred years past; and much the 
same may be said of many placesin South 
America. In this way we may account for 
the irregularities in the surface of the 
earth. 


We can make other suppositions, to be 
sure. We can suppose that the earth was 
thrown from the sun and the moon from 
the earth ; and we'can further suppose that 
other bodies have been ejected fain the 
earth, and fallen back upon it again; 
and this will aid us to an explanation, of 
the great confusion which appears occa- 
sionally among the rocks and stratums thet 
present themselves in the crust of the earth ; 


From these, however, . 
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aud it 1s possible that the whole or a part 
of this did actually vceur. But the simple 
formation and breakiag up of these succes- 
sive crusts, in the manuer above suggested, 
will go far to explain ail this confusion. 
Now let us suppose that the surface of 

the earth is cooled. down to about 85 or 
something less of Centigrade, or, what is 
the same thing, to about 150 or 100 of Fah- 
renheit ; so that the water which may have 
been previously formed by the union of the 
oxygen and hydrogen that were found 
amoug the materials of the earth; and 
which, if thus formed, must have existed 
around the earth in a state of steam, is set- 
tled down upon the irregular surface, and 
begius to form oceans, seas, lakes and riv- 
ers there, according to what the historian 
has told us. ‘The oxygen and nitrogea, 
which happen to be at liberty, arise, in con- 
sequence of their specific levity, and form 
an atmosphere around the earth; and the 
water that condenses upon it, is separated 
trom the vapors that still remain above it; 
and as this water runs into the cavities as 
above suggested, the dry land “ is made to 
appear.” 

ow we know that animalcules will make 
their appearance in warm water that is al- 
lowed to remain stagnant for some time.— 
‘hey are called infusiora, because they 
are more apt to appear in such water when 
it contains an infusion of animal or vegeta- 
ble matter; and perhaps they are not found 
in any water at this day, except such mat- 
ter is present. As these animalculcs, 
though being ranked as they are with ani- 
mals, they are presumed to be organised, 
yet exhibit no proper organization, but sim- 
ply spontaneous motion, we shall call them 
chaotics, in contradistinction to the higher 
grades of animals, which, exhibiting, as 
they do, more or less of organisation, we 
shall call the organics. And of these cha- 
otics we find two groups; the first of which, 
being homogeuous, we call the homogens; 
while the second, having appendages about 
them, which however are not arranged in 
any order, call the appendiculates. 

e have now spoken of the lowest of the 
animal kingdom, of nature’s first effort from 


-mere dead matter to animalisation; and 


similar remarks may be made respecting 
her first step toward vegetation. This 
step aopears in the Fungals Algas and 
Lichens, some of which are but one short 
remove, to appearance from mere inert mat- 
ter; while in common with animals, some 
of them contain nitrogen; and some even 
exhibit a contractile motion. They have no 
distinct axis of growth, nor any distinct 
circulation of fluids, nor do they bear either 
leaves, that may be properly so called, or 
flowers ; nor do they produce their seeds in 
that obvious manner in which the higher 
grades of plants do; and hence they are 
called Cryptogrames, a term that implies 
having a concealed mode of furetificatiun. 
These were undoubtedly the first plants, 
and the chaotics the first animals. that ap- 
peared upon the earth. 

We now rise toa higher grade of animals, 
which we call the Organies, or those that 
are age ae | organised; and the lowest 
groupe of these, and the first we shall 
speak of now, are the Zoophites, or the an- 
imals that resemble plants. They unite 
together and form compound masses, and 
partake of a common life, so that what one 
of them eats goes to nourish all the rest. 
They have no head, though some of them 
have a buccal opening, and this is some- 
¢imes surrounded by tentacles. And let us 
bear in mind we have not yet ascended to 
the animated animals, or to those whose 


parts are arranged along a common axis, 
and much less to the ceplialie or headed 
vnes; but all these lower grades are head- 
less; and their parts radiate more or 
less from a common ceatre. The same 
opening answers for the mouth and the 
arms; and they exhibit nothing like a cir. 
culating system, aod but little of a nervous 
one; and this nervous system, whea discov- 
erable at all, consists in these lower grades 
only of medullary matter in differeat parts 
of the body. ‘The animals in question sub- 
sist undoubtedly upon tie chaotics, which 
they probably seize by means of their nu- 
merous tentacles. We divide them into 
two groups: the Coralifers, or coral bear- 
ers ut producers, and the Zoanthids, or the 
animals that resemble flowers; and these 
we shall call Clessis. ‘The Coralifers 
catch the lime and other matters that are 
found in the ocean, and with these they 
construct their habitations, some of which 
are mossy, as the sponge—some woody, as 
a few of the ‘Tubularies—and some horny,| 
as several of the Gorgons; but the most ot 
them are calcareous and stuney, and consist) 
of the coral reefs and submarine mountains| 
that are found in the seas of warm climates. 
Some of these animals, and especially those 
that inhabit the sponge, are too minute to 
be seen. And here I would observe, in pas- 
sing, that [ think this to be the proper class 
for the Eacimates, or lilly-snaped animals, 
which have been differently arranged by dif- 
ferent Zoologists. 


The Zoanthids we intend shall inelude 











those Zoophites only, which do not con-| 
struct any habitation at all, being entirely, 
naked. Sume of them float in the ocean, 
while the rest affix themselves to some other 
body ; but these have the power of remov.| 
ingat pleasure. A part of them are fleshy, 
and the rest gelatinous; and hence we can, 
make two groups or orders of them; and 
their tentacles, whether expanded or closed, 
resemble flowers in the same state, and 
hence their name. The most prominent! 
among them are the Actinias, or sea ane-| 
mones. ‘These added to the Chactics will 
make three classes. ~ 

_From the Zoophites we rise to the Zo- 
aides, a term we adopt in contradistinction 
to Zvophite, and which implies proper ani- 
mals; and the first,group we come to here, 
are the Medusas which we shall call aclass.| 
Their form is discate, and their substance| 
gelatinous, and they float in the ocean and 
shine in the night ; and have tenacles which 
extend down into the ‘water from the under! 
side of their disc. | 


(To be Continued.) 
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From the Am. Gardner’s Magazine. 

ON THE CULTIVATION OF SEVERAL OF THE 
MOST BEAUTIFUL SPECIES AND VARIE- 
TIES OF CACTUS AND CEREUS. INA 8E- 
RIES OF PAPERS. BY J. W. RUSSELL. 


Cereus fiagelliformis (creeping cereus), 
is an old inhabitant of the stove and green- 
house. The stems of the plant, when in a 
healthy luxuriant state, resemble a whip- 
lash, whence its trivial name, flagelliformis. 
This interesting species, when interspersed 
with some of its co-species, that are of a 
more robust growth, makes an elegant con- 
trast, showing, to the most careless observ- 
er, the difference in the habits of growth in 
the same family of plants. The flowers 
expand their blossoms in the months of May| 











and June, and are of a dark rose color, ar-| 


jare yet known. 
'|sembles E. speciosum ; the stems are more 


ranged indiscriminately along the stems of 
the plants,—although sometimes.a number 
of them are closely set together, not ina 
cluster, but in one straight line, one or two 
inches apart. It is a native of Peru, and 
has been cultivated more than one hundred 
years. 

Epiphyllum speciosum Haworth (Cac- 
tus speciosus B. R.) is alsoan old favorite: 
the stems of the plant are thin and flat, from 
one half an inch to two inches in width, 
and of a very irregular habit of growth ; 
but by judicious pruning it can be made 
an elegant plant. Stands of a circular 
form, or flat, in the shape of a ladder, should 
be used for training this plant to; the shape 
of the stand, however, may be left altogeth- 
er to the taste of the cultivator, as some- 
thing of the kind is indispensably necessa- 
ry, to train up the shoots, that they may be 
kept in regular order. The superfluous 
growths must be taken off with a sharp 
knife, remembering to reserve, if possible, 
the strongest growths. The admirable ap- 
pearance of this plant when in full bloom 
attracts the attention of every person ; its 
beautiful rose or blush colored flowers ex- 
pand in June and July, and the plant pre- 
sents a splendid show for a fortnight or 
three weeks. The flowers are produced 
from the sides of the stems, and the dark 
colored vein, which is generally observable, 
that leads from the centre of the stem to the 
bud, is almost a sure sign of a flower.— 
This species is a native of South America, 
and has been cultivated about twenty-five 


'| years. 


Epiphyllum truncatum Haworth (Cactus 
truncatus Lk.) is a fine sort : the stems are 
flat, and about half an inch in width : the 
extremity of the shoot is scolloped out as 
though bitten off by an animal: the flow- 
ers are of a darker shade than those of spe- 
ciosum, and more elongated—the habit of 
the plant more close and compact : this has 
been cultivated ten or twelve years. 

Cereus Ackerrani is a new variety, and 
rivals the far-famed Cereus speciosissimus 
in the beauty of its flowers ; however, it is 
deficient of the fine purple tinge which is so 
prominent a feature on the inner petals;of 
the latter plant. The flowers expand ina 
similar manner, and continue three or four 
days in great perfection, and they are also 
equally large ; by some cultivators it is es- 
teemed second to none of its co-species that 
The habit of the plant re- 


fleshy and broader, and of a lighter green 
color; sometimes the young growths are 
quadrangular or four-sided, but they ulti- 
mately grow out to a thin expansion, broad 
and flat. ‘I'he time of flowering is in May 
and June: it has been cultivated but five 
or six years. 


Cereus Jenkensonia is also a new varie- 
ty, and resembles E. speciosum in its habit 
of growth: the flowers are of the same 
shape, only considerably larger. the color 
an elegant criuson : time of flowering June 
and July, and has been cultivated about 
four years. 


Cereus Vandesia is quite new and scarce: 
:his also resembles E. speciosum in its ha- 
bit of growth; the flowers are of the same 





shape, but as large as those of Jenkensonia, 











and a shade darker in color. It is a free 
grower, and well adapted for traming to a 
trellis, or a round stand. ‘Time of flower- 
ing, July and August. 

Opuntia vulgaris Haworth Cactus Opun- 
tia ZL. (Indian fig), has been cultivated 
more than two hundred years. It is too 
well known to need any description ; with 
bn treatment it will grow luxuriantly.— 
‘Its large fleshy broad stems are admirably 
well adapted for grafting all the kinds | 
have now spoken of upon, which can be 
‘done in the tollowieg very simple manner, 
viz :—first, take off the cutting from the 
plant that you wish to insert on the Indian 
fig—then make an incision in the stem 
“with a sparp knife, as near the same shape 
and size as possible as that of the cutting ; 
observe to take the piece out so as to al- 
‘low the scion to be inserted about an inch 
‘deep. If thisis neatly done there is no 
‘fear of success. Let any person imagine 
the splendid effect a large plant will have 
four or five feet high, spreading in every di- 
rection, with some of the sorts here mention- 
‘ed grafted on it, growing most luxuriantly 
and flowering profusely ; this I have seen 
—and I can assure every reader of this 
‘that it was a beautiful object. 

I hope ere long to see this very interest- 
ing family of plants more generally cultiva- 
ted, and the composi recommended in my 
former papers tried, which I think will be 
all that is necessary, to ensure its perma- 
nent use, in preference to the sandy soil, 
destitute of any richness, which is general- 
ly recommended. 

Yours, 
J. W. Russext. 

Mount Auburn, August 8, 1836. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
VAN MONS’ METHOD OF RAISING FRUIT 
TREES FROM THE SEED. 

We published a few weeks since, from 
the Boston Horticultural Register, Gen. 
Dearborn’s introduc:ory remarks to the ac- 
eount given by A. Poiteau, of the means 
which were employed by Van Mons to ob- 
tain excellent fruit from the seed. Omit- 
ting the speculative part of the article, we 
here give, as briefly as the nature cf the 
subject will admit, the most interesting and 
useful facts, which were developed during 
the course of the experiments of Van Mons, 
with the hope that it may induce others to 
follow his example, even though it be on a 
very limited scale. 

an Mons’ laid the ground-work for his 
experiments by collecting, during excur- 
sions through every part of the surround- 
ing country, wild and natural stocks of fruit 
trees, which exhibited a favorable appear- 
ance, and which, from his familiarity with 
the characteristics, he was enabled at once 
to select. By means of these acquisitions, 
* and repeated sowings from them, he had, 
in a few years, 80,000 fruit trees in his 
nursery, which enabled him to make his ex- 
periments on a large scale, and to obtain 
results more promptly and with greater 
certainty. “ His repeated successive sow- 
ings,” says Poiteau, “ of annual flowers, 
and perennial shrubs which grew and frac- 
tified in a short time ; his excursions to 
observe the wild type of our fruit trees, in 





places where they grew and reproduced in 
a state of nature; his new generations, 
which were obtained from wild and free 
or natural stocks, as well as from the first 
sowings in his pursery , his thousand upon 
thousand of observations collected from 
every quarter, have enabled Mr. Van Mons 
to establish a law which admits of no ex- 
ceptions ; this law is, that so long as plants 
remain in their natural situation, they do 
not sensibly vary, and their seeds always 
produce the same ; but, on changing their 
climate and territory, several among them 
vary,some more and others less, and when 
they have once departed from their natural 
stace, they never again return to it, but are 
removed more and more therefrom, by suc- 
cessive genetations, and produce, sufficient- 
ly often, distinct races, inore or less dura- 
ble ; and that finally, if these varieties are 
even carried back to the territory of their 
ancestors, they will neither represent the 
character cf their parents, nor even return 
to the species [varieties ] from whence they 
sprung.” ‘ 

Another very important conclusion at 
which Van Mons arrived from a long series 
of observations, was this :—While pear 
trees, in a state of nature, and in their na- 
tive soil, always reproduce seeds, without 
any sensible variation ; the seeds which a 
domesticated pear,—that is to say, one that 
has been for a long time in a state of varia- 
tion in consequence of a change of climate 
or other cause,—yields at its Aundredth 
fructification, produce trees not only very 
different from itself, but still very different 
from trees which have been produced from 
the seed of its first fructification ; and the 
older a domesticated pear becomes, the 
nearer do the trees produced from its latest 
seeds, approach to a state of nature, with- 
out, however, ever returning to it. Having 
arrived at this conviction, he concluded that 
“by sowing the first seeds of a new variety 
of fruit trees, there should be obtained trees 
always variable in their seeds, because they 
can no longer escape from this state of 
variation, and which are less disposed to 
return toward a wild state, than those pro- 
duced from seeds of an ancient variety ; 
and as those which tend toward a wild state 
have less chance of becoming perfect ac- 
cording to our tastes, than thuse which are 
in the open field of variation, it is in the 
seminary of the first seeds of the newest 
varieties of fruit trees, that we should expect 
to find more perfect fruits.” 

The above quotation comprises the whole 
theory of Van Mons. ‘It was to verify it, 
and put it in practice, that from that period 
he collected in his nursery young wild trees, 
young free stocks,* and sowed large quan- 
tities of the seeds and stones, of various 
kinds of fruit trees, in order to have their 
Jirst fruits, and sow their seeds in turn to 
obtain a generation, of whose novelty he 
was sure, and to take it as a point of depar- 
ture for his experiments. Although Mr. Van 
Mons operated on thousands of various kinds 
and different varieties of trees at the same 
time, I will assume, in order to render what 
[say more clear, in explaining his progress, 





*That is, natural stocks from domesticated varie- 





ties. 
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hat he made his experiments on a single 
variety of pear. 

* As soon as the young pear tree with 
which he began his experiments, produced 
its first fruit, Mr. Van Mons sowed the 
seeds. There resulted a first generation, 
the individuals of which, although of very 
different kinds, did not resemble their pa- 
rent. He cultivated them with care, and 
endeavored to hasten their growth, as much 
as possible, by all the known means in his 
power. These young trees yielded fruit, 
which were generally small, and almost all 
of them bad. He sowed the seed of these, 
and obtained a second generation without 
interruption—which is very important—that 
were very different in kind, but did not re- 
semble their parent, although they had a 
less wild appearance than their predeces- 
sors. These were cultivated with equal 
attention, and they fructified earlier than 
had their parent. The fruits of this second 
generation also varied us much as the trees 
which bore them, but part of them appeared 
less near the wild state than the precedingf; 
yet only a few possessed the requisite qual- 
ities to entitle them to preservation. Con- 
stant in his plan, Mr. Van Mons sowed the 
seeds, and obtained a third continued gene- 
ration, the greater part of the young trees 
of which had a phasis of good augury, that 
is, something of the physiognomy of our 
good domesticated pear trees, and they 
were consequently less various in appear- 
ance. Being carefully cultivated, as had 
been the preceding, these trees of the third 
generation fructified still earlier than had 
those of the second generation, Several 
of them produced edible fruit, although not 
yet decidedly good, but sufficiently amelior- 
ated to convince Mr. Van Mons that he 
had discovered the true path to amelicra- 
tion, and that he should continue to follow 
it. He also recognized, with not less sat- 
isfaction, that the oftener the generations 
succeeded each other, without interruption, 
the more promptly did they fructify it. The 
seeds of the fruit of this third generation, 
which had a good appearance, were sowed, 
and the trees managed as carefully as the 
preceding, and produced a fourth genera- 
tion, the trees of which were a little less 
varied, and nearly all of them had an ap- 
pearance of favorable augury ; they fructi- 
fied in a shorter titne than the third genera- 
tion ; many of the fruits were good, several 
excellent, but a small number still bad.—- 

He again took the seeds of the best kinds 
of thoze pears, sowed them and obtained a 
fifth generation, the trees of which were 
less various than the preceding, fructified 
sooner, and produced moie good and ex- 
cellent fruits, than those of the fourth.” 

- He continued his experiments till 1834, 
when he had reached the eighth generation, 
and at each he always obtained fruit more 
and more perfect. 


“ Mr. Van Mons made the same experi- 
ment on almost all the other kinds of fruits. 
The apple yielded no other than good fruit 
in the fourth generation. The stone fruits, 
as the peach, apricot, plum, and cherry, be- 
came perfect in a still shorter time ;, all of 
them produced good and excellent fruits in 





the third generation ; which should be the 


(ae 
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at the age of four years. 


‘allow them to develop themselves. 





case, for our stone fruit always reproduce | 
more or less good without any particular 
attention, and therefore they should with 
less difficulty, and in shorter time, arrive 
at a perfect state of amelioration.” 


The time required to arrive at a satisfac- 
tory result, that is, the number of years be- 
fore each tree would produce its first fruit, | 
and the number of generations necessary | 
to advance the fruit to a state of sufficient 
excellence, was a subject of anxious im- 
portance. Van Mons found that three or 
four generations in uninterrupted succes- 
sion, embracing from twelve to fifteen con- 
secutive years, were sufficient to obtain no 
other than excellent fruit from the stones 
of peaches, apricots, plums, and cherries ; 
and to obtain none other than excellent ap- 
ples, four successive generations, and about 
twenty consecutive years were required.— 
With the pear, the difficulty was greater. 
“ At first, Mr. Van Mons was unable to pro- 
cure the seeds of varieties very recently pro 
created ; the seeds he was obliged to com 
mence his experiments with, were obtained 
from ancient varieties, whose age was 
much advanced, which from experience 
tended to retard the first fructification of his 

oung trees. Nevertheless, Mr. Van Mons| 

as been able to ascertain that twelve or! 
fifteen years was the mean term of time) 
from the moment of planting the first seed| 
of an ancient variety of the domestic pear, | 
to the first fructification of the trees which| 
sprung from them. ‘The trees from the se- 
cond sowing of the seed of the first gene- 
ration, have yielded their first fruit at an) 
age of from ten to twelve years, as the 
mean term; those of the third generation, | 
at an age of from eight to ten years ; those 
of the fourth generation, at an age of from. 
six to eight years ; and finally those of the 
fifth generation, at the age of six years.— 
Mr. Van Mons being actually at the eighth 
generation, has informed me that he has. 
obtained several pear trees which fructified 
From this de-| 
creasing progression, it may be seen that} 
the fear of a lengthened experiment ought, 
to decrease in proportion as it advances ; 
and that adding the requisite years of the 
first five generations of the pear, a point is 
reached where none other than excellent 
pears are obtained, at the end of forty two, 
years. But if in each generation, as has) 
been shown, there are always several trees 
which do not await the mean term named 
for their fructification, the time may be esti- 
mated at thirty-six years, for obtaining from 
the pear, in five uninterrupted generations, | 
new trees and fruits, all of which are of ex-| 


| 





cellent quality. The time can still be more) 
abridged ; for in one of his last letters Mr. 
Yan Mons informed me that from two of his. 
first sowings of pears, there were trees pro- 
duced which fructified at the age of six 
years.” 


His method of treating his seedlings was| 
as follows: He left them in the seed bed 
two years; he then took them up, threw} 
away a partas worthless, and transplanted | 
the most vigorous at a proper distance to| 
He} 
planted them sufficiently near to force them | 
to run up tall, and to form pyramidal tops, | 
without pruning ; this hastens, he states, | 


\}into the fire. 


ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 





This distance was 
While waiting for them 


their fructification. 
about ten feet. 
to fructify, opportunity was afforded to ex- 
amine the characteristics of their future ex- 


cellence. It was generally not until they 
were four years of age, that they began to 
develop distinctly these characteristics.— 
From long continued observations, he was 
enabled to establish the followimg prognos- 
tics : 

“1. Prognoastics of favorable augury. A 
good form,a smooth and slightly shining 
bark, a recular distribution of the branches, 
in proportion to the height of the tree; an- 
nual shoots bent, striated, a little twisted, 
and breaking clean without splinters, thorns 
long garnished with eyes or buds, their 
whole, or nearly whole length ; eyes or 
buds plump, not divergent, red or grizzled , 
leaves smooth, of a mean size, crimped on 
the side of the middle nerve, borne on pe- 
tioles rather long than short, the youngest 
in spring, remaining a long time directly 
against the hud, the others, or the inferior, 
expanded, hollowed into a gutter from the 
bottom towards the top, but not their whole 
length. 


"2. Prognostics of badaugury. Branch- 
es and twigs confused, protruding like those 
of the hornbeam, or broom, thorns short, 
without eyes; leaves averted from the bud, 
from their first appearing, small, round, ter- 
minating ina short point, guttered their 
whole length. ‘These characteristics indi- 
cate small fruit, flesh sweet and dry, or ba- 
king fruit and late. 

“3. Prognostics of early fruit. 
large, short ; buds large and near. 

“4, Prognostics of late fruit. Wood 
slim, branches well distributed, pendent, 
the shoots a little knotted, generally denote 
late delicious fruit; with leaves round, 
point short, stiff, of a deep green, borne on 
petioles of mean length, are analogous 
signs, but less sure.” 

We close this article with an account of 
the severe disappointments which this dis- 
tinguished man has been doomed to expe- 
rience of late years. While ‘pursuing his 
experiment on a very extensive scale in his 
nursesy at Brussels, in 1819, the ground 


Wood 


'| which was occupied by his vast collection 


of new fruits, was declared to be indispen- 
sable for streets and building lots, and he 


'|was summoned to vacate it in the short 
space of two months, under the penalty of 


seeing all his trees cut down and thrown 
As professor of the Universi- 


ity of Louvain, he resolved to remove his 


nursery to that city, that it might be more 


\|completely under his control; but the peri- 


od assigned for evacuating his nursery, 
was unfortunately in the winter. His loss 
was consequently great and irreparable ; 
and being obliged to confide nearly the 


'|whole care and labor of removal to others, 


it was with great difficulty he saved a 
twentieth part of his nursery. After his 


removal to Louvain, with the exception of 


having a great number of young plants 
kroken down and drawn out of the ground, 
by the masses of ice which were left upon 
it, after a great freshet in the river which 
passes though the city, and which overflow 
ed his nursery to the depth of seven or eight 





feet, he enjoyed more or less quietly this new 


Iccation during the following thirteen years. 
His correspondence was renewed and ex- 
tended, his losses were replaced by new ac- 
quisitions, and the mass of his observations 
was augmented, and his new varieties were 
liberally disseminated. “ But,” observes 
Poiteau, “pubiie utilite had sworn that she 
would finally embitter his old age. In 
1831, we besieged the citadel. D’Anvers, 
and although Mr. Van Mons’ nursery was 
fourteen leagues distant from the army, the 
engineers could not find a more commodious 
place than that nursery to bake the. bread 
of the soldiers in ; consequently a great 
part of his trees were destroyed, havi 
constructed their ovens on the col 
where they grew, and the fruit of the 
others was exposed to pillage. Still the 
philosophy of Mr. Van Mons sustained him 
in this unexpected devastation ; he hired 
two other tracts of land into which here 
moved his young plants ; he was consoled 
because he had time to collect, although jit 
was summer, scions of the trees which were 
sacrificed to afford a place for the erection 
of ovens ; but public utility had not yet. ex- 
hausted all her severities against him— 
Unfortunately, there was not a Chaptal in 
the council of the prince, and the engineer, 
seeing nothing, decided again in 18365, in 
the name of publie utility, that Mr. Van 
Mons’ nursery was the sole and only point 
on the globe, proper for establishing a gas 
house for lighting the city. Heaven grant 
that these gentlemen may be enabled to see 
better for the future; but it isnot in their 
power to prevent the true friends of intel- 
lectual light, and of public prosperity, from 
regarding their decision as an act of igne- 
rance and the grossest vandalism. 

“Mr. Van Mons is actually seventy 
years of age ; he has consecrated his whole, 
all his life, a large part of his fortune, to 
putlic utility, and yet it is in the name of 
public utility that they have slain him, as- 
sassinated him! Oage of light, how dark 
thou art! 

“In the commencement of September, 
1834, Mr. Van Mons, on sending me a box 
of pears, which were the first of a seventh 
generation, observed in his letter, ‘ when 
you taste these pears the trees which bore 
them will no longer exist.’ In fact, I learn- 
ed a few days after, that the destructive 
axe had prostrated these trees and many 
others, that the nursery was dishonored, 
lost, and Mr. Van Mons frustrated in his 
deaiest hopes, which were to send us the 
products of his labor. 

“Tt is impossible to foresee, or ratherT 
dare not express my fears, as to what will 
beceme of the ruins of an establishment, 
which wanted encouragement, which was 
of a nature to elevate the glory of an em- 
pire.” 

A note is added, stating that he had been 
ordered to evacuate the whole of the land 
before the end of February. 


TO CONTRACTORS. 

TWO hundred thousand yards of earth will be te- 
moved by contract on Staten Island. Persons desi- 
rous of making contracts will make immediate =. 
cation. The work will be divided in 1000 feet sec- 
tions, and let in part or main. : 

Apply ke ~ at wy ae arte Staten 
Island, where the profiles can be seen and t 
examined. We gaY HASKErT, 

38—3t* Chief Engineer. 



















RAILWAY IRON, LOCOMOTIVES, &e. 
THE subscribers offer the following articles for 


te, 
Rullway Tron, flat bars, with countersunk holes and 
mitred joints, 


anh lbs. 
350 tons 2: by #, 15 ftin length, weighing 4,%%, per ft. 
280 v7 2 “ i, 7 “ “ oo “ 
70 “ ity “ i, “ a“ “ 2h “ 
* = “ 1X i, “ “ “ 1 ios “ 
4 90 “ 1 “ }, “ “ “ “ 
with Spikes and Splicing Plates adapted thereto. To 


be sold. free of duty to State governments or incor- 
, porated companics. 
- ‘(Orders for Pennsylvania Boiler Iron executed. 
Reil Road Car and Locomotive Engine Tires, 
: and turned or unturned, ready to be fitted on 
the wheels, viz. 30, 33, 36, 42, 44, 54, and 60 inches 


aiameter. 
E: V. Patent Chain Cable Bolts for Railway Car 
axles, in lengths of 12 f.et 6 inches, to 13 feet 24, 24 
3, 3, 34, 34, and 3% inches diameter. 
Chains for Inclined Planes, short and stay links, 
, manufactured from the E. V.Cable Bolts, and proved 
‘at the greatest strain. 

India Rubber Rope for Inclined Plines, made from 
' New Zealand flax. 

Also Patent Hemp Cordage for Inclined Planes, 
and Canal Towing Lines. 

Patent Felt for placing between the iron chair aud 
stone bluck of Edge Rare. 

Every description of Railway Iron, as well as Lo- 
comotive Engines, imported at the shortest notice, by 
the agency of one of our partners, who resides in 


ere for this purpose. 
. Solomon W. Roberts, a highly respectable 


American Enginecr, resides in England for the pur- 
pose of ngnecte all Locomotives, Machinery, Rail- 
way Iron &c. ordered thruugh us 

A. & G. RALSTON. 
Philadelphia, No. 4, South Front st. 


—_*. 


2-tf 


NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 


PROPOSALS for excavating and embanking the 
Georgia Railroad from the upper end of the work, 
now under contract, to Greensboro’, a distance of 34 
miles, will be received at the Engineer's Office, at 
Crawiordville, on the 21st and 22d days of October 


next. 
—ALSO— 

At the same time, forthe Branch to Warrenton, 4 
miles. And if prepared in season, the Branch to 
Athens, length 37 miics. 

J. EDGAR THOMSON, 
33—t220 Civil Engineer. 


NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 


- PROPOSALS will be received at the Engineer’s 
Office. in the city of Lancaster, on Wednesday, the 
19h day of October next, for the Excavation, Em- 
bankment, Wall, &c., required on twenty-five miles 
of the Susquehanna Canal, commencing at Kline’s 
run, (three miles below the Columbia Bridge,) and 
extending ey the West side of the Susquehanna 
river, to the “ Maryland State Line.’’ 

The work will be ready for examination by Con- 
tractors, at any timeafier the 25th inst., and the Map, 
Profile and Specification, may be seen ai the office, 
one week previous 'o the letting. 














sé The unusually heavy character of the work, 
(which affurds excellent winter jobs,) offers great iu- 
ducements for the att-: cance of Contracturs pusses- 
sing energy and enterprise 

It is expected that the exiension of the Canal to 
“ Tide Water,” will be ready for letting about the Ist 
of December. 

No mechanical work, to be let at present. 

EDWARD F. GAY, 


Chief Engineer, S. C. 
Lancaster, Sept. 13, 1836. t—2 
1k square $4 12 


NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 
HARTFORD AND NEW-HAVEN RAILROAD. 
Forthe purpose, alone, of a more widely extended 


notice, the letting of the Northern Division of the 
HARTFORD AND NEW-HAVEN RAILROAD, 
will be deferred until the 15th of October next. Up 
tothat day, inclusive, proposals will be received at the 
Engineer's Office (corner of East and Collis sts. New- 
Haven,) for the excavation, embankment, masonry 
and carpentry, necessary to prepare the road fur the 
oe! the superstructure. 

N profiles, plans, and specifications, may be ex- 
amined at the Enginecr’s office; and printed forms 
may te obtained by application at the same plac , 
i view of the nature and amount of 

work of different kinds which is to be done. 





ALEXANDER (. TWINING, 
gineer. 
New-Haven, Sept. 20, 1836. 39—3t 





ALBANY EAGLE AIR FURNACE AND 
~ MACHINE SHOP. 


WILLIAM V. MANY manufactures to order. 
IRON cAsTINGs for Gearing Mills and Factories o: 
every description. 

‘ALSO—Steam Engines and Railroad Castings o 
every description. 

The collection of Patterns for Machinery, is no: 
equalled in the United States. 9—fy 


ARCHIMEDES WORKS. 


(100 North Moor street, N. Y.) 

New-York, February 12th, 1836, 
THE undersigned begs leave to infurm the proprie- 
tors of Railroads that they are prepared to furnish all 
kinds of Machinery for Railroads, Locomotive Engines 
of any size, Car Wheels, such as are now in success- 
ful operation on the Camden and Amboy Railroad, 
none of which have fuiled—Castings of all kinds, 
W heels, Axles, and Boxes, furnished at shortest notice. 

H. R. DUNHAM & CO. 

4—ytf 








HUDSON AND DELAWARE RAILROAD. 
NOTICE ‘TO CONTRACTORS. 

SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at 
the Office of the Liucson and Delaware Railroad 
Company, in the village of Newburgh, until the 
10th day of October nexi, at 2 0’clock, P. M., for the 
Gridiug, Masonry, Bridging, &c¢., of their road from 
the west side of Chamber’s Creek to Washingtunville, 
a distance of ten miles. 

Plans, Profiles, Specifications, &c., will be in pre- 
paration, and exhibited ten days previous to the let- 
ling. JAS. B. SARGENT, Engineer. 
Newburgh, Aug. 24, 1836. tol0—35 


STEPHENSON, 
Builder of a superior style of Passenger 
Cars for Railroads. 


No. 264 Elizabeth street, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 

RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to exa 
mine these Cars; a ——, of which may he seen 
on that part of the New-York and Harlaem Railroad 
now in operation J2ut 


PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND 


BOAT SPIKES. 


The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keeps con- 
stantly for sale a very extensive assortment of Wrought 
Spikes and Nails, from 3 to 10 inches. manufactured 
by the subscriber’s Patent Machinery, which after 
five years successful operation, and now almost uni- 
versal use in the United States, (as well as England, 
where the subscriber obtained a patent,) are found 
superior to any ever offered in market. 

Railroad Companies may be supplied with Spikes 
having countersink heads suitable to the holes in iron 
rails, to any amount and on short notice. Almost all 
the Railroads now in progress in the United States are 
fasiened with Spikes made at the above named fac- 
tory—for which purpose they are found invaluable, 
as their adhesion is more than double any commun 
spikes made by the hammer. 

*.* Allorders directed tothe Agent, Troy, N. Y., 
will be punctually attended to. 

HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 

Troy, N. Y., July, 1831. bigs ce! 


*,* Spikes are ae for sale, at factory prices, by I. 
& i. Townsend, Albany, and the principal Iron Mer- 
chants in Albany and Troy ; J.1. Brower, 222 Water 
street, New-York; A. M. Jones, Philadelphia; ‘I’. 
Janviers, Baltimore ; Degrand & Smith, Boston. 

P. S.— Railroad Companies would do well to for- 
ward their orders as early as practicable, as the sub- 
scriber is desirous of extending the! manufacturing so 
as to keep pace with the daily increasing demand fur 
his Spikes. (1J23am) H. BURDEN. 











NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

ROPES FOR INCLINED PLANES OF RAILROADS. 
WE the subscribers having formed a co-partnership 
under the style and firm of Durpee, Coleman & Co., 
for the manufacturing and seliing of Ropes fur inclined 
planes of railroads, and for other usc s, offer tu supply 
ropes for inclined planes, of any length required with- 
vut ee at short notice, the manufacturing of cord- 
age, heretofore carried on by S.S Durfee & Ce., will 
. por parte pasb firm. at Lopes will be prompt- 
y attendeil to ropes wi shipped to 
in the United States. wai ea 
_ 8th month, 8h, 1836. Hudson, Columbia County. 
ME: 8. TOWNSE 

Ss. SEND, GEORGE COLEMAN 

af a C. FOLGER, SYDNEY &. DURFEE 

33—tf. 











FRAME BRIDGES. 

Tux subscriber would respectfully inform 
lie, cnd_ particularly Railroad and Bridge 
ta.ions that he will build’ Frame B 


the pub- 
Corpora- 
vor vend the 
right to others to build, on Col. Long's t 

out the United States, withfew exceptions. The 
lowing tie “pri have been engaged by the Punder- 


signed who also attend to this ess, Viz. 
Horace Childs, Henniker, N. H. 
Alexander McArthur, M2unt Morris, N. Y. 
Jahn Mahan, do do 
Thomas H. Cushing, Dover, N.H. 
Ira Blake, Wakefield, N. H. 


Amos Whitemore, Fsq., Hancock, N. H. 
Samuel Herrick, Springfield, Vermont. 
Simeon Herrick, do do 
Capt. Isaac Damon, 
Lyman Kingsly, 
Elijah Halbert, . 


Northampton, Mass. 
do do 
Waterloo, N. Y. 


Joseph Hebard, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Col. Sherman Peck, Hudson, Ohio. 
Andrew E. Turnbull, Lower Sandusky, Ohio. 
William J. Turnbull, do do 


Sabried Dodge, Faq.» (Civil Engineer,) Ohio. 
Booz M. Atherton, Esq. New-Philadelphia,Ohio. 
Stephen Daniels, Marietta, Ohio 
John Rodgers, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Jehn Tililson, St. Francisville, Lons’a. 
Capt. John Bottom, Tonawanda, Penn 
Nehemiah Osborn, Rochester, N. Y. 
Bridges on the above plan are to be seen at the ful- 
lowing localities, viz. On the main road leading from 
Baltimore to Washington, two, miles from the former 
place. Across the Metawainkeag river on the Mili- 
tary road,in Maine. On the National road in Miinois, 
atsundry points. Onthe Baltimore and Susquehan- 
na Rrailroad at three points. On the Hudson and 
Patterson Railroad,in two places. On the Boston and 
Worcester Railroad, at several points. On the Bos- 
ton and Providence Railroad, at sund ints. Across 
the Contocook river at Hancock, N. H. Across the 
Connecticut river at Haverlill, N. H. Across the 
Contoocovk river, at Henniker, N. H. Across the 
Souhegan river, at Milford, N.H. Acruss the Ken- 
nebec river, at Waterville, in the state of Maine.— 
Across the Genesse river, at Mount Morris, New- 
York, and several other bridges are now in pi " 
The undersigned has remvuved to Rochester, Mon- 
roe county, New-York, where he will promptly at- 
tend to orders in this line of business to any practica- 
bleextent in the United States, Maryland excepted. _; 
OSES LONG. 
General Agent of Col. S. H Long. 
Rochester, May 22d, 1836. 19y-tf. 


~ AMES’ CELEBRATED SHOVELS, 
SPADES, &c. 
300 duzens Ames’ superior back-strap Shovels 





150 do do do plain do 
150 do do do _caststeel Shovels & Spades 
150 do do Gold-mining Shovels 
100 do do plated Spades 
50 do do socket Shovels and Spades. 


“Together with Pick Axes, Churn Drills, and Crow 


|Bars (steel pointed,) mannfactured from Salisbury re- 
fined iron—for sale by the manufacturing agents, 
jAITHERELL, AMES & CO. 
No. 2 Liberty street, New-York. 
BACKUS, AMES & CO. 
No. 8 State street, Albany 
N. B —Also furnished to order, Shapes of every de- 
scription, made from Salsbury refined Iron. 4—ytf 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND 


BOXES, AND OTHER RAILROAD 
CASTINGS. 


Also, AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels com- 
plete at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Fac- 
tory and Foundry, Paterson, N. J. All orders ad- 
dressed to the subscribers at Paterson, or 60 Wall 
street, New-York, will be promptly attended to. 

Also, CAR SPRINGS 

Also, Flange Tires, turned complete 

18 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR 








TO CANAL CONTRACTORS. 


Office of the Sandy and Beaver Canal Co., 
July 25th, 1836. 

Is will be received at the office of the Sandy 
and Beaver canal en f in New Lisbon, Colum- 
biana county, Ohio, until Monday the 10th day of Oc 
tober next, for the construction of about 50 cutstone 
weks, 17 dams, (varying from 5 to 20 feet in height) 
one aqueduct across the Tuscarawas River, se 
bridges, and about 10 or 15 miles of canal. f 

Plans and [crew age of the “work may be ex 
amined at the Engineers office, New Lisbon. 
Persons unkown to the Engineer must accompany 
their proposals with good recomm ions. 
0 B. HANNA, ident. 
E. H. Giix, Chief Engineer. 30—to 10 


